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NOTES. 


“THE death of Prince Henry of Battenberg has aroused 
feelings of sympathy far more deep and genuine 
among the loyal subjects ot Queen Victofia than the 
position of the Prince as the husband of Princess 
Beatrice would have led us to expect. The fact is that 
Prince Henry joined the Asha: (i “snedition from a com- 
mendable desire to take his share sm the dangers and 
hardships of the army to which he belonged. At this 
moment, when the spirit of Patriotism #s aroused and 
ardent in England, this @@Falty to his adopted country 
would alone have made him popular; while the un- 
expected result, his death, has made the nation’s regret 
for him deep and universal. The thought of the be- 
reaved wife and orphaned children add to the pathos of 
the young soldier’s death. Moreover, the shock to the 
Queen of the sad news, and the possible effects on her 
health, have awakened the solicitude of her subjects in 
every part of her Empire. Prince Henry of Battenberg 
was a man of’ fine presence and physique, who looked 
every inch a soldier, as was to be expected in the 
brother of Prince Alexander, whose conspicuous bravery 
in leading the Bulgarian army to victory over the 
Servians will not readily be forgotten. 


Poor Prempeh, after duly placing his royal head 
between the boots of Governor Maxwell, has been sent 
to prison in default of payment of his fine of 50,000 
ounces of gold. Prempeh, like most other debtors, 
asked for ‘‘time”; but Governor Maxwell was _less 
lenient than our County Court judges, and refused to 
believe in the monarch’s statement of assets. We read 
that the scene of Prempeh’s submission and arrest was 
most ‘‘impressive.” Governor Maxwell must be a 
person of extraordinary dignity of appearance if he can 
manage to look impressive on a throne of biscuit-boxes. 


Mr. Chamberlain's metal is being tested in the fire. 
He is bound to do two things, either of which would 
break the strength of your commonplace, salary-drawing 
statesman. Having interfered through Sir Hercules 
Robinson to prevent the Uitlanders from working out 
their own salvation, he is bound to obtain for them, if 
not all, certainly a reasonable proportion of the demands 
put forward in Mr. Leonard’s manifesto. In this business 
he will have against him the deadweight of Boer pre- 
judice. Having been officially informed by the Trans- 
vaal Government that they are in possession of evidence 
to prove a conspiracy on the part of the Chartered 
Company, he is bound to sift that evidence thoroughly, 
and for that purpose to send out forthwith a Commis- 
sion to South Africa, to collect evidence for the Com- 
mission that is, we understand, shortly about to be 
appointed at home. In this business he will have 
against him the influence of /a haute finance and a large 
section of London society. 


The landing at Plymouth of the Cornish miners from 
the Rand is significant of much. It is strong circum- 
stantial evidence against the genuineness of the 
Uitlander movement. These shrewd Cornishmen were 
convinced, so they said, that ‘‘ Cecil Rhodes was at the 
bottom of the whole thing,” and they were not going 
to fight for Beit’s dividends—why should they? Se 
they packed their traps, threw up highly paid jobs, and 
took their berths on the first steamer home. Of course 
they were presented with white feathers at the station, 
and their carriage was labelled ‘‘ cowards’ van” by the 
less lucky revolutionists who could not get away. But 
Cornish miners are no worse than other Englishmen. 
And had the women and children been in any real 
danger from the Boers, or had there been any intolerable 
oppression, they would have stayed and taken Colonel 
Rhodes’s sovereign. 


‘©The Rand men are not cowards,” said Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes to the reporter on the steamer; ‘‘ they were 
rushed by the Boers.”- But the reverse is the truth. The 
Rand men were rushed, not by the Boers, but by Dr. 
Jameson, who appeared on the scene too soon. Accord- 
ing to Captain Thatcher (who perhaps would not have 
been allowed to escape had the Boers been readers of 
the ‘‘Times”), Dr. Jameson mistook the Boers at 
Krugersdorp for his Uitlander friends until a bullet 
undeceived him. This reminds one of Marshal Soubise 
in search of his army, after Rosbach. ‘* Ot diable est 
mon armée? La voila! la voila! Mais qu’est-ce que 
c'est? Je me trompe: c’est l’armée ennemie!” The 
more one probes and ponders over this inexplicable 
catastrophe, the more convinced one grows that at some 
point in the long chain of causation there must have 
intervened the hand of one whose brain was clouded or 
unhinged. 


Dr. Jameson says that the letter which induced him 
to cross the border guaranteed him all expenses, arffl 
thus ‘‘ absolved him from all liability to the shareholders 
of the Chartered Company.” This must mean that the 
letter said in effect, ‘‘ Come over and help us with your 
troops : we will pay all expenses ; so that you needn't 
mind about your employers, the Chartered Company.” 
But who wrote this letter? Presumably some one on 
behalf of the Reform Committee, whose headquarters in 
Johannesburg were the offices of the Consolidated Gold- 
fields Company. It may turn out that the Consolidated 
Goldfields conceived the idea of hiring the forces of the 
Chartered Company without asking permission of the 
latter’s Directors, trusting to forgiveness in the event 
of success. 


There would be this obvious advantage in putting 
forward the Consolidated Goldfields as the scapegoat, 
instead of the Chartered Company, that the Consoli- 
dated Goldfields is an ordinary joint-stock Company, 
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under no control from the Imperial Government, and 
with no Royal Charter to forfeit. But then, unfortu- 
nately, Mr. Rhodes is not only Cfairman of the Char- 
tered Company, he is also the Managing Director in 
South Africa of the Consolidated Goldfields. We have 
all of us heard of the firm of Messrs. Spenlow & Jorkins, 
in which one partner was entirely ignorant of the doings 
and intentions of the other. 


If the view of European politics taken by the ‘‘ Times ” 
correspondent at Rome is correct, the German Emperor’s 
telegram to President Kruger was the consequence of 
Lord Salisbury’s diplomacy in the East. According 
to this correspondent, Lord Salisbury might have led 
the Triple Alliance on the Armenian question where 
he saw fit to lead it. ‘‘England was not required to 
accede to the Triple Alliance. It would have acceded 
to her and on conditions of her own making.” Lord 
Salisbury, however, deliberately turned his back on the 
lead thus offered him, and negotiated with France and 
Russia, which so irritated the German Emperor that he 
sent his telegram. Lord Salisbury, therefore, has not 
only failed to help the Armenians, but, according to 
this theory, he has broken with the Triple Alliance in 
the pursuit of an understanding with France and Russia. 
The news of an alliance between Turkey and Russia 
has been denied, but from the course of events it is 
intrinsically probable. We would seem, therefore, to be 
as far off as ever from an understanding with Russia. 


The official celebration at Berlin of the German 
Empire’s twenty-fifth birthday is admitted on all sides 
to have been, from any popular point of view, a blank 
disappointment. The Emperor had discounted this, to 
some extent, by excluding the press from even a glimpse 
of the Court festivities, and keeping the people, for the 
first time in the memory of Berliners, from viewing the 
parade of troops at the Palace end of Unter den Linden. 
The community retorted by not crowding any of the 
other streets during the day, and by not lighting up 
any dwelling-house windows at night. The illumina- 
tions were strictly confined to public buildings, and the 
offices of bankers, merchants, and others whose interest 
it is to conciliate the authorities. All this is significant 
enough ; but it.is even more important to note that the 
celebration was allowed to be a purely Prussian affair. 
Not a single Federal King, or Grand Duke, or Prince 
came from any of the minor Courts of Germany to join 
in the rejoicings of the Hohenzollerns. A year ago such 


’a concerted manifestation of apathy on the part of the 


Federal States would have excited all Europe. Now 
we are so accustomed to the spectacle of a Germany 
sullen under misrule, that this princely boycott of Berlin 
is scarcely noticed. It will be interesting to see how the 
congratulations from these smaller German Courts on 
the Emperor’s birthday, next Monday, compare in 
number and warmth with those of previous years. 


The change for the better in American public opinion 
on the merits of the Venezuelan dispute, about which 
so much has been said this week, might more accu- 
rately be described as an improvement in the perceptive 
faculties of the gentlemen who supply us with news from 
New York and Washington. The whole history of the 
complication throws a good deal of doubt upon the fitness 
of the modern newspaper press, especially in its news- 
gathering machinery, to play the part in an international 
misunderstanding which it arrogates to itself. As the 
matter is now taking shape, it seems likely that the net 
result of the episode may be permanently beneficial. The 
American people have evidently got round to the con- 
viction that their politicians are most dangerous when 
they begin playing for partisan advantage with foreign 
relations, and they are a people who, when they clearly 
grasp a fact of this sort, have a way of enforcing it on 
their servants. ‘‘ Twisting the lion’s tail” will pro- 
bably, in consequence, go out of fashion. 


By his excellent speech at Grinstead Mr. Goschen has 
relieved the public mind on two very important points— 
the organization of the Admiralty and the manning of 
the navy. The popular mind was still in the habit of 
confusing the Admiralty with the Circumlocution Office ; 
but Mr. Goschen tells us this is an entire delusion. 
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Within twenty-four hours of the decision to fit out the 
Flying Squadron the Board of Admiralty knew the 
officers who would be appointed and the admiral who 
would command. In every yard there were apportioned 
to every ship in reserve all the stores that were neces- 
sary for her, ready to be put on board at once. With 
regard to manning, Mr. Goschen assures us that ‘‘ the 
difficulty in obtaining men was not that which it was 
represented to be. They found plenty of men flocking 
to the navy. . . . As they increased the number of our 
ships they would increase the number of our guns and 
the number of our men.” This is good hearing, if it 
is true; and if the First Lord of the Admiralty does not 
know, who does ? 


The present Radical French Ministry is understood 
to coritemplate a definite secularization of the Republic. 
This is a step to which all Radical deputies and candi- 
dates have long pledged themselves, but somehow 
their courage has heretofore failed them when one 
of their leaders, like M. Goblet or the late M. Floquet, 
became responsible as Premier for legislation. It 
was true that these Ministers had to rely upon the 
support of Moderate Republicans for a majority in 
the Chamber, but this is equally true of the present 
Cabinet. If M. Bourgeois has really decided to propose 
such a measure, it is hard to believe that his sole motive 
is to demonstrate that he is more consistent than his 
Radical predecessors. The true reason for such a 
decision would probably be found somewhere in the 
shifting exigencies of foreign politics, where the Vatican 
is for ever busily at work. The tie between the Church 
and the Republic is indeed an anachronism, inherited, 
as it is, from the First Empire, and it is probable enough 
that in the long run the Church would profit more by 
its emancipation from the control of successive groups 
of non-religious and hostile politicians, than it would lose 
by the cutting off of its annual State grant of 1,800,000/. 
But sentimentally the rupture would wound clerical 
feelings, and it is doubtful whether even M. Bourgeois, 
who has disclosed such extraordinary abilities in manag- 
ing his Parliament, could get the Chamber, much less 
the Senate, to decree it. It is safer, therefore, to treat 
the report as in the nature of a warning to the Vatican 
rather than as the reflection of an actual policy. 


The superstition that Cardinals die by threes is so 
old that it may have originated in the medizval 
days, when the Angel of Death was systematically 
assisted by political chemistry. It was a legend which 
still obtained general credence in Pio Nono’s time, and 
was indeed supported in the main by a curious regu- 
larity of dates. Of course it is obvious that the mere 
suggestion of such a belief must have gone a long way 
toward securing its exemplification. The members of 
the Sacred College were generally men of advanced 
years, and when one dropped out the rest could hardly 
repress unnerving qualms as they wondered who the 
other two of the sequence would be. Oddly enough, 
the experience of the past year affords the foundation 
for a new superstition. The last ten Cardinals have 
died in pairs—Mgrs. Benavides and Desprez in March 
and April, Ruffo Scilla and Malagola in June, Bonaparte 
and Sanz y Forés in November, Persico and Melchers 
in December, Granniello and Meignan in this January 
of the new year. 


The Rev. William Rogers probably did more direct 
Christian work amongst the poor than half the bench of 
Bishops. But, like Sydney Smith, he could not repress 
his animal spirits, or resist the temptation of making 
fun of the solemn plausibilities of the world, and like 
Sydney Smith he was for that reason never promoted. 
The dispensers of honours and rewards seldom pardon 
unconventionalities of speech or dress, particularly in a 
clergyman. ‘“ Billy” Rogers’s life might be white, but 
his tie was occasionally black ; and then there was that 
shocking exclamation about hanging theology. Rogers 
had an extraordinary knack of saying humorous things, 
to which it was impossible to take exception, but which 
yet left stings behind. At a public dinner he once 
described Dissenters as ‘‘ stuffy people”; and, com- 
plimenting Lord Coleridge on a pompous speech which 
the Chief Justice had made in proposing ‘‘The Church,” 


— 
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said he admired it so much that he would use it next 
Sunday. This talent for hitting off people’s weak points 
of course makes many enemies. 


Captain-General Martinez Campos seems fated to lose 
in Cuba whatever prestige and influence he is able to 
win for himself at home. He brought the rebellion on 
the island of twenty years ago to a close ; but he did it 
by making promises of reforms which were promptly re- 
pudiated by the Cortes when he returned to Spain in 1879. 
This rebuff threw him out of public life for four years. 
After that he gradually worked his way up again, but 
Cuba has again proved unlucky for him. Spanish public 
opinion has condemned him for his failure to shoot and 
hang the rebel prisoners who have fallen into his hands. 
His successor, General Weyler, has already made the 
reputation of a butcher in Cuba, and he goes out again 
now with a popular mandate to put the whole island, if 
necessary, to the sword. The added troops he takes 
with him will bring the Spanish force in Cuba up to the 
surprising total of 140,000 men, or twice the number 
of British troops which we find it necessary to maintain 
in all India. Cuba has a population less than that of 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, and the fact that such a 
huge army is needed for its coercion seems to indicate 
that everybody on the island is either actively or at 
heart a rebel. The magnitude of the task Spain has 
undertaken must in any event cripple her resources for 
years to come ; but she is confronted also by the more 
imminent danger that Weyler’s policy of ‘‘ thorough” 
will excite the people of the United States to a point 
where intervention in Cuba’s behalf will become in- 
evitable. 


The development of Afghanistan into a strong and 
efficient military power continues to be one of the mar- 
vels of our time. Sir Salter Pyne’s account of his area 
of workshops at Cabul—‘‘a third of a mile long by 
200 yards wide ’—with their ceaseless output of 20,000 
cartridges and fifteen rifles daily, and four field and 
quick-firing guns each week, has more interest for 
Englishmen than all the stories of Russian railway 
progress in Eastern Siberia. Of course, circumstances 
might arise under which this transformation would be a 
menace to us instead of a benefit, but the importance 
of making these circumstances impossible has been 
pretty well drummed into the heads of our Indian 
officials, and the danger seems remoter now than ever. 


The engineers’ strike in Belfast went through some 
curious phases during the week. The lock-out on the 
Clyde never had any™~great actuality; neither side 
wanted to fight, and both were glad, when the holidays 
were over, to come to a settlement. But at Belfast 
there was a real dispute, which has perhaps not been 
altogether disposed of by the resumption of work. 
The masters’ combination has not been a success so 
far, and the practical end of the strike has only been 
brought about at the cost of something like a quarrel 
between the old-established organizations, the Amal- 
gamated Society of Engineers, and the United Trades 
Council, and the local workmen, who are supposed 
to be considerably under the influence of the Indepen- 
dent Labour Party. The result is that the Belfast men 
who first struck on their own responsibility, and against 
the advice of their leaders, will be forced to go back 
to work at a small advance by the threat that if they 
refuse the Society will withdraw its support. 


One reason why the Belfast men wanted to hold out 
was that the strike brought no pinch to their pockets. 
A workman’s household on the Lagan is a kind of co- 
operative establishment, as every member of it, from 
the small boys and girls to the mother and father, can 
find work in connexion with the varied industries of the 
Ulster capital. Indeed, the womenfolk and the boys 
often earn more than the head of the house. Conse- 
quently, as things are ‘“‘booming” in the linen mills 
just now, the self-sacrificing and heroic shipyard 
striker was in clover. His family provided the house- 


keeping expenses, while the “‘ strike pay” of fifteen 
shillings a week was just enough to keep the lord and 
master in multitudinous drinks to the success of ‘‘ the 
cause.” The local clergy can tell that, although there 
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was terrible hardship among the labourers, who had no 
quarrel with their employers, and only wanted to be 
allowed to work, there never was so much drunkenness 
among the skilled workers. But the threat of the 
withdrawal of the strike pay brought them to their 
senses. 


The election of a member to replace the late Sir E. 
Harland, the nominal head of the firm in which the 
strike originated, and the election as Lord Mayor of 
Alderman Pirrie, the real head of the firm, added to the 
local complications ; so that things were, and still are, 
inatangle. The Belfast workman is in a thoroughly 
‘“‘ugly ” frame of mind, and is doggedly preparing for 
a big fight, political and economic, in the future. The 
masters are also well aware that this is a mere truce, 
and it will be Greek to Greek. The fact that over three 
thousand men could be got to vote for Mr. Adam 
Turner, a local undertaker, whose candidature was a 
farce, except that it gave the malcontents an oppor- 
tunity of showing their teeth, and the further fact, not 
recorded in the papers, that the Lord Mayor was hissed 
as he sat at Lord Cadogan’s side during the Lord- 
Lieutenant's official progress through the streets, are 
signs of trouble ahead. 


London University seems to have awakened to the 
necessity of reform, for at the meeting of Convocation 
on Tuesday last, in the largest House known for many 
years, a resolution asking the Government to bring in 
its Bill for reconstitution on the lines of Lord Cowper's 
Royal Commission, was carried by a majority of 466 to 
240. The opposition, headed by Dr. Napier, an eminent 
law-coach, tried the device of bringing in as an amend- 
ment a proposition to delay action until a plédiscite of 
absent members all over the globe could be taken. As 
this is expressly prohibited by the Charter of the 
University, it is, to say the least, strange that 
the proposal was not ruled out of order by the 
chair. Another reactionary, Dr. Collins, the anti- 
vaccinationist, lost his temper; while Mr. Bompas, 
Q.C., wearied the House by trying to excuse 
himself of unfairness in the part he had played in send- 
ing round a misleading circular with ambiguous 
questions on an official-looking postcard. As no one 
had accused him of the trick, which had been shown up 
in the daily papers of the preceding day, his excuses 
were the more significant. Altogether the advocates of 
the crammers got much the worst of the day. They 
succeeded in demonstrating the entire hollowness of the 
pretence that they represent the country graduates, many 
of whom came up to vote for the reform. The recon- 
stitution of the University cannot now be longer 
delayed 


‘** The Daily Chronicle ” has obtained an interview with 
the present Bishop of Mashonaland, whose twenty years’ 
experience in South Africa, and especially his exception- 
ally good opportunities of knowing what has been going 
on in his own diocese, make his opinion on the subject of 
the hour—the alleged plot of Mr. Rhodes and the 
Chartered Company to annex the Transvaal—of unique 
interest and value. The interviewer was very un- 
willingly compelled to play Balak to the Bishop’s 
Balaam. The Bishop was evidently convinced of the 
incredibility of such a plot. ‘*‘ Why, only last Septem- 
ber,” said he, ‘I was with Jameson at Buluwayo, and 
arranged with him to accompany me this winter to 
Cairo. That Jameson or Rhodes should have contem- 
plated ‘rushing’ an invasion of the Transvaal is 
simply incomprehensible. They must have known 
that it would be the beginning of a racial war, 
that it would lead to Imperial complications with 
Germany and other nations, and that it would ruin 
the Chartered Company.” At the same time, the 
Bishop, who expressed the highest opinion of the 
abilities of Mr. Rhodes and Dr. Jameson, is a friend 
of Mr. Fischer, ‘‘and knows him to be one of the 
most level-headed men in the Free State.” ‘‘ On this 
ground I am obliged to hold my breath and suspend 
my judgment ” is the Bishop’s statesmanlike conclusion, 
and his evidence that nothing was known in his diocese 
of preparations for such an enterprise will have weight 
in inducing others to take example from his attitude. 
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ENGLAND, FRANCE, AND RUSSIA. 


a gee the era of the Napoleonic wars, England’s 

interest in the diplomatic movements and counter- 
movements of the Continental nations has never been so 
direct or vital as it is at the present moment. It is true 
that meanwhile we have often interfered in European 
politics, and formed alliances, but throughout this long 
period we have been able to reconcile such actions in 
the main with our historic policy of isolation. Our 
interventions and our bargains have always been of 
the limited liability order. We have gone into the 
European concert when occasion required, got as much 
as possible of what we wanted, and come out again, 
leaving to others the task of settling among themselves, 
by words or by blows, whatever did not immediately 
affect our own fortunes. But, as we pointed out a little 
time since, no nation, however gifted, can go on for 
ever getting something for nothing. Our system worked 
admirably so long as the Continent remained Conti- 
nental, so to speak, and we encountered nobody in our 
work of expanding the Empire over Asia and Africa and 
the islands of the seas but an occasional Dutchman or 
Portuguese. The day when we suddenly realized that 
Russia had advanced to within speaking distance of us 
in Mid-Asia, marked the turning-point in the history of 
that system of ours. Our occupation of Egypt carried 
us a long way in the opposite direction. The subsequent 
partition of Africa, which established the idea of colonial 
empire in both French and German minds, brought our 
long-cherished and profitable isolation to an end. We 
have striven for a number of years to close our eyes to 
this fact, and to go on as if nothing had been altered, 
but the pretence has at last broken down. We frankly 
can go no further alone, in the face of the obstacles 
which it is now within the power of Germany, 
Russia, and France to pile up in our path. 

The effort of Lord Salisbury to arrive at a comprehen- 
sive settlement of our varied misunderstandings with 
France is the first and most natural step in the new policy. 
Two years ago, when we stood at the parting of the 
ways, a combination with Germany and the Triple 
Alliance was open to us, and from the material point of 
view it might have been the better choice. However 
that may be, Lord Rosebery put it out of the question 
by his famous abortive Congo State agreement of May 
1894, which gave Germany the chance successfully to 
bully us, and closed the door to friendly relations be- 
tween London and Berlin. The death of Alexander III. 
and the accession to the Russian Foreign Office of a 
pro-German diplomat like Prince Lobanoff completed 
this estrangement. Since that time Germany has taken 
the lead in forming combinations to obstruct Great 
Britain, both in the Pacific and the Levant, and, latest 
of all, in South Africa. Thus of necessity we turn 
now to France, and, though we might have obtained 


more practical advantages by the other bargain, 


there can be no doubt that, as between the two, the 
English people at heart would infinitely prefer the 
French alliance. 

It is not, however, for the moment so much a 
question of alliances as of clearing the way for friendly 
and sympathetic relations. We have made large con- 
cessions on the Mekong and in the matter of the Niger 
dispute, and our formal recognition of French suzerainty 
over Tunisian Treaty Powers is of the very first impor- 
tance in European politics. Despite the babble of the 
Deloncles and Goirands, we may take it for granted that 
certain ties of common interest have been established 
between Downing Street and the Quai D’Orsay, which 
the French people as a whole will not wish to see lightly 
broken. So far, so good. But there rises immediately 
the question of how this new understanding with France 
will affect, and be affected by, the Franco-Russian 
entente. And that is a question not easy to answer. 

Obviously Lord Salisbury’s second move would be 
toward duplicating at St. Petersburg the understanding 
which he has arranged at Paris, if there were reasonable 
hopes of his success in such an attempt. To secure the 
friendship of Russia as well as France would be the 
simplest and most satisfactory solution of the whole 

roblem—if it were possible. But we doubt if our 
oreign Office regards such an achievement as practi- 


_ cable. Sir Nicholas O’Conor was appointed Ambassador 
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to Russia a long time ago, but he has not yet gone to his 
post, and itis announced that he will not do sountil March. 
This does not suggest the idea that Lord Salisbury 
believes much in the utility of negotiations with the 
Russian Foreign Office. There are not wanting other 
signs that the German Emperor has cut the ground 
from under our feet, so far as the new Czar is con- 
cerned. Everybody in Russian political circles speaks 
of the commanding and active influence which the 
young Czarina exerts, through her husband, upor 
governmental affairs. It is not to be forgotten that 
she has always been the Emperor William’s favourite 
cousin, and that he presided like an effusive tutelary 
genius over her betrothal. The relations between the 
Courts of Berlin and St. Petersburg, which were strained 
for sO many years, are now once more of the most 
intimate character. During the past year we have 
witnessed the paradoxical spectacle of the German 
Emperor, nominally at the head of the great anti- 
Russian Triple Alliance, actually directing the policy 
of Russia and her French ally in anti-British demon- 
strations in China and at Constantinople. The only 
conceivable explanation of such facts is that the Emperor 
William and the Czar have a personal compact between 
themselves which they regard as of more importance 
than either the somewhat effete Triple Alliance or any 
other European connexion. We have from the begin- 
ning of the present Czar’s reign pointed out the likeli- 
hood of such a partnership being formed by these two 
young rulers of military Empires, and very little has 
happened since which did not tend to confirm this fore- 
cast. That an association of this character would 
naturally draw Austria into its orbit seems logical 
enough. The Dretkaiserbund was the most powerful 
combination, while it lasted, that modern Europe has 
known, and it is quite intelligible that the three 
Emperors should be attracted by the notion of renewing 
it. It is not so clear, however, that public opinion in 
Austria, and still less so in Hungary, would assent to 
such a bargain, and this consideration is weighty 
enough to warrant the classification of Austro-Hungary 
as a doubtful element in the disruption of alliances 
which is apparently impending. 

About Italy there is much less uncertainty. She has 
drawn nothing but official bankruptcy and commercial 
disaster out of the Triple Alliance. The burden of her 
huge armaments, assumed entirely in Germany’s in- 
terest, has only been rivalled, in calamitous results, 
by the rupture of mercantile relations with France which 
her foreign policy involved. All sensible Italians know 
in their hearts that to get out of the Triple Alliance and 
get back again into friendly touch with the French 
people would be the salvation of their country. 
National pride and the obligations of political loyalty 
have prevented the general expression of this feeling, 
so long as the Triple Alliance remained an unquestioned 
reality. But if Berlin and St. Petersburg are drawing 
apart in anew combination of their own, it is apparent 
at once that Rome will feel herself set free, and will 
turn instinctively, with a long. sigh of relief, toward 
Paris. 

The advantage of using our good offices to restore 
the ancient friendship between France and Italy seems, 
indeed, the one well-defined feature of the present con- 
fused and shifting situation. In any case, it would be a 
beneficent undertaking. Under existing circumstances 
it becomes a matter of deep importance. As it happens, 
the Italian adventure in Abyssinia brings all three 
countries into close contact in the Gulf of Aden. Italian 
and French interests clash here; and England, from 
her possession of the opposite ports of Aden and Zeila, 
occupies the place of a natural arbitrator between the 
two. We cannot help thinking that in this fact there 
lie opportunities which wise statesmen should be able 
to utilize to great and lasting ends. 


COLONIAL LOYALTY. 


i any one had asserted in January 1895 that within a 

twelvemonth Mr. Chamberlain would be the most 
popular Minister in the Empire, he would have been 
put down as a dealer in paradox. Yet this is now an 
indisputable fact, so rapid are the turns in the wheel of 
fortune. Mr. Chamberlain had a great opportunity at 
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the Métropole Hotel, and he availed himself of it to the 
full. Colonial loyalty is, indeed, a theme which might 
spur the imagination of the dullest ; and the Parlia- 
mentary orator who could not draw inspiration from the 
_events of the last four weeks would be a cold-blooded 
dolt. But Mr. Chamberlain’s speech on Tuesday 
reached a very high level of eloquence, and is perhaps 
his highest rhetorical achievement. When the preacher 
ascends the pulpit in one of our vast cathedrals, he 
must at the outset endeavour to catch, so to speak, 
the carrying note of the building. Mr. Chamberlain 
has a fine political ear, and his proposal of Lord Lam- 
ington’s health was pitched in exactly the right key. 
The “solidarity of Imperial sentiment ” has turned out 
to be a great fact on which our enemies omitted to 
count. It is quite true that the expression of the dislike 
in which Great Britain is held in various parts of the 
world has had the good effect of evoking an out- 
burst of loyalty from Canada and Australia, which 
has surprised ourselves, it must be said, as much as 
it surprised the nations who dislike us. When it 
comes to choosing between the hegemony of Great 
Britain and that of the United States, it is astonishing 
with what eagerness the New World ranges itself on 
the side of the old Monarchy against the new Republic. 
This is a remarkable fact, if it be well considered. For 
if the English-speaking peoples chose to make the 
United States their sovereign, the thing could be done 
to-morrow. And, superficially, our colonies have, or 
appear to have, more in common with the United States 
than with Great Britain. The colonies are very demo- 
cratic in their ideas, in their modes of speech, and in 
their commercial policy. Yet nothing is more certain 
than that the United States have absolutely failed to 
win the rising communities of the New World. Nothing 
is more striking than the horror with which the Cana- 
dians regard the bare possibility of annexation by their 
neighbours, who, according to Mr. Olney, have done so 
much for the progress, the freedom, and the enlighten- 
ment of mankind. Somehow or other the President in 
his White House, the Senators, and the Representatives, 
even universal suffrage, a paper curréncy, and Tammany 
Hall, have failed to impress the colonists. The old- 
fashioned Crown, Lords, and Commons still hold the 
field. 

Mr. Chamberlain is not always happy in his quota- 
tions, and we were profoundly relieved to find him 
quoting the late, and not the present, Laureate. 
Tennyson’s lines are fine, and they were perfectly 
apposite. But, if Mr. Chamberlain is a real statesman, 
he will use this gratifying outburst of colonial loyalty 
for more practical and permanent ends. And there is a 
great deal more in ‘‘ Britain’s myriad voices ” than mere 
sentiment. Sir Charles Tupper made a very remarkable 
speech at Ottawa the other day. In discussing the 
policy of preferential trade relations between Great 
Britain and the colonies, Sir Charles Tupper advised all 
Canadian boards of trade to send delegates to the June 
Congress in London, and predicted the triumph of that 
policy in the Congress, and afterwards among the people 
of Great Britain. He then went on to express his 
belief that ‘‘ as soon as people were ripe for the change, 
no obstacle would be placed in the way by Lord Salis- 
bury.” A man in Sir Charles Tupper’s position could 
not have made a statement of that kind without 
some warrant from the Prime Minister. We can only 
say it is the best news we have heard for a long 
time. And another very noteworthy thing occurred 
at the Métropole banquet. Sir James Garrick, Q.C., 
the late Agent-General for Queensland, in proposing 
Mr. Chamberlain’s health, went so far as to say that 
‘* he regretted that international difficulties had some- 
what obscured the great plan which Mr. Chamberlain 
evidently had in his mind to unite the Empire by com- 
mercial relations and trade.” We can hardly believe 
that Sir James Garrick would have ventured on this 
remark if he had not taken his soundings beforehand. 
And our belief is confirmed by observing that Mr. 
Chamberlain, in replying to the toast, did not say one 
word to repudiate or rebuke Sir James Garrick. Can it 
be that, as the Sussex farmer shouted out at the cele- 
brated Hastings meeting, we have got ‘‘ Common sense 
at last”? Nowthat the war scare is practically over, we 
trust that colonial loyalty will not evaporate in after- 
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dinner speeches; but that next June it will embody 
itself in some definite and practical policy for knittin 
together the Empire in a commercial as well as senti- 
mental union. 


GERMAN COMPETITION, 


Asm the hurry and rush of the international events 

of the last weeks, a most important and _ in- 
structive document has passed almost unnoticed. We 
refer to the Report of the Delegation appointed by the 
Iron Trade Association to inquire into the conditions 
of competition between the iron and steel industries of 
Great Britain and those of the Continent. It may be 
said that there is nothing in this Report that» was not 
accessible to the readers of Blue Books and Consular 
Reports; but, unfortunately for them, our so-called 
captains of Industry and our Trade-Union leaders do 
not read Consular Reports. The great value of Mr. 
Jeans’s Report is that it is the result of an inquiry forced 
on masters and men alike by the hard facts of the situa- 
tion, an inquiry undertaken by representatives selected 
by their own associations, and charged with the task of 
finding out for themselves the causes of that situation. 

When Germany adopted the system of developing her 
industrial resources by Government initiative in the 
direction of encouragement to manufactures and the 
opening up of markets, it was pointed out by our 
** pundits of political economy ” that this was all wrong, 
and could only do mischief. It was clearly demonstrated 
that Germany would pay the bill and German trade would 
suffer, while English trade would reap the benefit and 
the profit. The figures of the last fifteen years do not 
support these @ friori *‘ proofs”: indeed, the facts are 
mostly the other way. The iron and steel trade was 
that in which Germany set herself specially to compete 
with England, and the state of affairs that has resulted 
in this branch formed the subject of investigation. The 
Committee state, generally, that ‘‘ the success achieved 
by Continental countries is not so considerable as has 
been sometimes stated”; but so far as Germany is 
concerned the British manufacturer will admit that it is 
quite enough for him. It is pointed out that ‘‘ German 
iron is finding its way in large quantities into India, 
Australia, and Great Britain,” and that the production 
of iron and steel in Germany, and the export trade of 
that country, ‘‘are being developed at a very rapid 
rate,” whereas those of Great Britain are ‘ either 
stationary or more or less retrogressive.” A com- 
parison of the annual totals at the beginning and at the 
close of the period under review shows this very clearly. 
In 1882 Great Britain produced, in round numbers, eight 
million and a half tons of iron and five million tons of 
finished iron and steel, Germany producing less than 
three million and a half and two million and a half of 
each respectively. But now English production has 
fallen to less than seven million and a half tons of iron 
and four million tons of finished iron and steel; while 
Germany has risen to five million tons and six million 
tons of each respectively. A total English produc- 
tion of thirteen and a half million tons has fallen 
to less than eleven and a half millions; while the 
German production of much less than six million tons 
has risen to nearly eleven millions and a half. Still 
more significant are the figures when we compare the 
quality and labour-employing capacity of the turn-out. 
Germany’s present total is made up of five million three 
hundred and eighty tons of pig-iron, and nearly six 
million tons of finished iron and steel; while Great 
Britain produces only four million tons of finished iron 
and steel and seven million three hundred thousand tons 
of pig-iron. 

Various reasons are given in the Report for this disas- 
trous state of affairs. Protection is hinted at in connexion 
with the statement that ‘‘ no doubt Germany and Belgium 
have taken away orders which might have been executed 
in this country”; for these countries ‘‘ have Customs 
tariffs which preserve the home markets to their home 
producers.” Germany, it is added, ‘“‘has two sets of 
prices—one for home consumption, and the other for 
export ; and in some cases the export trade is carried on 
at a loss, which is recouped by the better prices obtained 
for home consumption.” At which the orthodox econo- 
mist will chuckle gleefully. ‘Did I not tell you,” he 
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will say, ‘‘that the German consumer would have to 
pay the bill?” But the difficulty from the orthodox 
point of view is that the German consumer remains 
Syren unmoved by this knockdown argument. 

e replies that he is perfectly content that the 
German user of steel should pay a few marks more 
for his goods, if thereby a great German industry 
can be created, thousands of German workmen 
employed at good wages, and Germany’s rivals under- 
sold in their own markets. We express no definite 
Opinion on all this. We simply point out the fact that 
what we have been taught to regard as the conclusive 
argument in such cases, the argument of cheapness, is 
not regarded by foreign nations—our competitors—as 
conclusive at all, and that, although they violate all our 
settled principles, they seem to thrive on it. German 
rails and girders and German wire are coming into this 
country at less than cost price. Good, says the 
economist, we are getting these excellent and cheap 
articles at the expense of the foreigner. Are we cer- 
tain that the Cleveland iron-worker, who sees his 
furnaces closed down, or the Darlington wire-worker 
who is ‘“‘ unemployed,” will always look at it from the 
same point of view ? 

But we have no idea of being led into the general 
argument of Free Trade v. Protection. The Report, as 
we have said, only touches on that question, while 
dealing at length with other causes of this German 
victory. Wages they do not regard as having much to 
do with it. They are lower in Belgium, but the differ- 
ence all round between England and Germany is not 
great. The three great factors, say the Delegates, are 
cheaper tramsport, better mechanical appliances, and 
thorough and systematic technical education. A Belgian 
manufacturer can send his iron to Antwerp by rail and 
thence by sea to London for considerably less than the 
Staffordshire manufacturer ; and an instance is given of 
one of the largest German works which can send its 
finished: iron and steel to Antwerp for three-and-sixpence 
per ton, whereas to send similar produce the same dis- 
tance from the Midlands would cost three times as 
much. The question of mechanical appliances is closely 
linked with that of technical education; for, until our 
workmen and foremen are better trained, they will not 
be capable of being entrusted with delicate machinery. 
In both these points we are making advances, and 
perhaps we need only persevere on present lines to 
win back some, at least, of the ground we have lost. 
The other two factors to which we have referred are more 
serious, for they go to the root of our policy of aissez 
faire. That a railway is a private speculation, and can, 
practically, charge what it likes, and that protective 
tariffs cannot really benefit the protected country, have 
for half a century been the corner-stones of our com- 
mercial and manufacturing systems. Do they stand as 
firmly now as they did a generation ago? We fancy 
not. Agriculturists in England and in Ireland are com- 
plaining bitterly that with their ‘through rates ” our 
railway systems are constituting themselves mainly 
carriers of foreign goods, to the detriment of our 
agricultural produce. Now we have the iron and steel 
trades making a similar complaint. We suggest no 
remedy. We merely point out that a real crisis has 
arrived—one in which a great many of our cherished 
beliefs may be somewhat roughly handled. The import- 
ance of this Report lies in the fact that it proceeds not 
from faddists or politicians, but is the deliberate opinion 
of experts in one of our greatest industries, and one 
that has suffered most from ‘‘ protected ” competition. 


OUR DUTY TOWARDS THE GOLD COAST. 


AN evening paper seems to have enjoyed the term 

‘*pushful ” as applied to Mr. Chamberlain by one 
of the American Commission now sitting at Washington. 
I rather admire it myself, for I have been waiting— 
since the last Ashantee campaign, twenty-two years ago— 
for the coming of a ‘‘ pushful” Minister for the Colonies 
who would undertake to do that which was necessary 
for the development of the Gold Coast Protectorate. 
If words have any meaning at all, I think we have got 
the much-needed ‘‘ pushful”” man in Mr. Chamberlain. 
In one of his first public utterances, after he took office, 
Mr. Chamberlain said that he regarded our colonies as 
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‘undeveloped estates,” which, when I consider the state 
of our West African possessions, is one of the happiest 


descriptive terms that could be given to them. 


It is just 232 years ago since England took Cape 
Coast Castle. 232 years! That was two years before 
the Great Fire of London, and 100 years before the 
American Declaration of Independence! On this sub- 
ject I wrote twenty-three years ago these words— 

‘* For 206 years Cape Coast Castle has been in pos- 
session of the English, yet they have not improved the 
place since they first occupied it. They have kept the 
old Dutch-Portuguese Castle in repair, they have built 
a Government House, a post-office, and a church, and 
that is all during 206 years’ possession.” 

‘*The blame is not on the country, for even with very 
little system it has always had a surplus of revenue, 
which, as may be seen in the Blue Books, has been 
squandered fruitlessly. Instead of expending the sur- 
plus for the improvement of the port and the construc- 
tion of roads into the interior, it has been spent in send- 
ing presents to the King of Ashantee, feasting his 
ambassadors, and stipending the fractious tyrant.” 

From all the accounts received from Sir Francis Scott’s 
expedition there appears to have been no change since 
Sir Garnet Wolseley’s of 1873-4. The landing-place at 
the foot of the Castle is just as difficult of access, surf- 
boats had to be employed to debark the troops, the foot- 
paths to the interior were choked with bush, the Prah 
River had to be again bridged, there were the same 
troubles with the carriers, the same dreary marches 
to be made to Coomassie, with the same old 
vexations, delays, and losses of life. The capital 
of Ashantee, though burnt down by Wolseley’s troops, 
was found reproduced in the midst of its hellish groves 
and foul swamps, and the same ceremony of occu- 
pation was repeated; in fact, from Cape Coast 
to Coomassie nothing had changed. Indeed, there 
could not be found a better example of an undeveloped 
estate than the Gold Coast Protectorate, and if the 
‘* pushfulness ” of our Colonial Minister is to be exhibited 
at all, it is just at this place where he ought to begin to 
do it. 

The news of the departure of the white troops from 
Coomassie reminds me that there is some hope of an 
immediate change for the better. We are told that 
King Prempeh is a prisoner, and that a fort is to be 
built at Coomassie. The building of this fort I take 
to be the first sign of the ‘‘ pushfulness” needed, and 
that an end of our recurring troubles with Ashantee 
is to be made. In 1873-4 we hoped that the Ashantee 
invasions of the Gold Coast of 1823-4, 1840, 1863-4, 
and 1869 would not occur again; but if Governor 
Maxwell had not been a little too energetic for the 
Ashantees, there is no doubt that, after the Ansah 
Brothers had returned to Coomassie, another inva- 
sion would have been attempted. We are getting 
tired of Ashantee truculence and these fruitless expe- 
ditions, and ashamed that, after 232 years of occupation 
of the Gold Coast, such periodic disturbance from a 
barbarous nation located so near to the sea is possible. 

I suggested in 1873 that, to restrain the Ashantees, 
we should raise a fort at Prahsu, and leave the telegraph 
wire between it and Cape Coast Castle standing, that 
we should extend the clearing about the fort, invite 
natives to settle in its neighbourhood, and so ensure 
the peace of the Protectorate. 

With somewhat larger experience I now suggest 
that a permanent garrison be kept within a defensive 
structure in the capital itself; that the telegraph wire 
should remain and be efficiently guarded ; that a light 
suspension bridge be thrown across the Prah, and that 
a couple of shiploads of concrete should be dropped in 
a line near the landing place, to make a boat port at 
Cape Coast, and that a light railway be begun, from 
some point on the Coast, to Coomassie. 

The Ashantee capital is about 110 miles in a straight 
line from either the mouth of the Prah, Elmina, Cape 
Coast, or Accra. The railway would be no more than 
140 miles in length, and would put Coomassie within a 
few hours’ run from the sea. The cost of such a line 
would not exceed £500,o00o—just the sum we shall 
have spent on this last jaunt of the British troops to 
Coomassie. If after the sixth war with Ashantee we 
cannot make up our minds to begin this very necessary 
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work, we had better restore King Prempeh to his 
people and abandon the Gold Coast altogether. 
are in earnest about the development of this national 
estate which has lain so long fallow, common sense 
teaches us that to make our work permanent and 
enduring in a sickly climate, we must make a road to 
enable those factors of civilization—the trader, the 
missionary, the gold-seeker, lumberman, and the justice— 
to pass and repass in safety and with ease, and the only 
road that will ensure this being done is the railroad. 

I have often urged the needs of tropical Africa on the 
attention of the public, but I never seem to be able to 
sufficiently impress the simple elementary lesson—that 
for progress in a region where nature denies life to the 
horse we must have recourse to the locomotive. 

The short distance between Coomassie, the objective 
point, and the sea; the valuable timber that covers 
Ashanteeland; the very name of the Coast; the writings 
of all authors descriptive of the resources of the country ; 
the grade of civilization to which the natives have 
reached ; the prospects of a remunerative market—all 
point to the necessity of the railway. It is useless to 
know that there is good African teak, unlimited supplies 
of rubber, and vast stores of gold in the interior, if the 
machinery to saw the timber and pulverize the gold 
quartz cannot be carried thither. It is equally useless 
to be told that there are three millions of people close 
inland who would buy our cotton goods, silk, and hard- 
ware if we cannot carry our goods tothem. The climate 
inland offers no more obstacle to our people than that of 
the sea-coast, if we relieve them of the killing marches, 
keep them dry during their journeys to and fro, and 
house and provision them as we ought. It is the 
intolerable fatigue of travel, with its exposures, its 
anxieties, and countless annoyances, that deters our 
traders from venturing inland. But, granted that they 
could land on the coast without being half-drowned by 
the surf, and were able to glide easily after a few hours’ 
run to Coomassie, the traders would be found inland as 
frequently as they are along the sea-shore. Then, and 
not till then, will all those agents of civilization, that 
have stood outside for nearly two centuries and a half, 
gladly assist in breaking those fetters that savagery, 
superstition, and sloth have bound around Ashantee- 
land. Henry M. STANLEY. 


THE SIAMESE AGREEMENT. 


“Te Anglo-French agreement recently concluded 
seems to be meeting with little enthusiasm either in 
this country or in France, and, strange to say, the only 
people concerned who seem to be satisfied are the 
Siamese. I am much mistaken, however, if the agree- 
ment is not later regarded much more favourably by the 
public here, and that within a short time, too. 

Of the six clauses, the two relating to the Lower Niger 
and Tunis mean really nothing except that steps are 
to be taken to settle these questions. The settlement 
as regards Siam seems to me a happy compromise, in 
which England gains a considerable amount of substance, 
while France gets a corresponding quantity of shadow. 
And it must be noted that the agreement deals with a 
much bigger question than merely that of Siam. It 
clears the ground for a settlement of the position of 
England and France in South-Western China, as well 
as in Indo-China generally. 

The neutralization of the whole righ and prosperous 
valley of the Menam, within which England and France 
are to possess equal privileges, and the provision that we 
are to share equally such commercial privileges in 
Yunnan and Ssuchuan as we have acquired or may 
acquire, are very important advantages for this country. 
It is at once apparent that the valuable part of Siam, 
the Menam valley, can now be opened by commercial 
enterprise, without fear of restrictive tariffs being some 
day enforced, which undoubtedly would follow should a 
change of ownership from Siam to France take place. 
The provisions concerning Southern China are of great 
value, for English traders can now hope to push their 
trade with a fair field. 

The Malay peninsula comes within our sphere of 
influence—a point of considerable value, for not only 
does it round off our Indian Empire, linking on Burmah 
to the Straits Settlements, but it prevents any attempt 
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at a non-British occupation in connexion with the sug- 
gested inter-oceanic canal wid Kraw. It is well known 
that such designs have been entertained. The agree- 
ment will also facilitate the opening of railway commu- 
nications from Bangkok and from Burmah o@ Siam to 
Yunnan, which has so long been the aim of the mer- 
chants and manufacturers of Great Britain. 

In gaining these advantages it appears that a good 
stroke of business has been done for the English com- 
mercial world; but I am inclined to think that, in 
securing this result, instead of diminishing our political 
difficulties vis-a-vis France, we have considerably in- 
creased them. 

France secures under the agreement a large tract of 
territory west of the Mekong, not of much value, ex- 
cept in the south near the coast, where important centres, 
such as Battambang, Angkor, and Chantaboon, go to 
her. A glance at the map will show that the possession 
of these places (especially if Korab be included, as is 
said) may, and almost certainly will, lead to political 
aspirations which may prove very awkward in the near 
future. The ‘‘ surrender” of Mongsin, as it is termed 
in some quarters, appears to me in a different light. It 
is a wise move: that territory, lying isolated on the 
east of the Mekong, unhealthy and intrinsically value- 
less, was not only useless, but a grave embarrassment. 
Luckily for us, the French attached great importance 
to securing Mongsin. There is only one ‘‘ concession” 
in this agreement which, I must confess, is not at all 
to my liking—the ‘‘ 25-kilométre zone” west of the 
Mekong. Therein seems to lie a source of danger. 

On the whole, the agreement is good for our trade, 
but imposes an additional burden on our political 
responsibilities ; for now we stand committed to main- 
tain the integrity of the Menam valley (the rich part of 
Siam, and a main highway of communication to China), 
with France established dangerously near Bangkok. 
We have found it impossible in the past to retard 
French encroachment; how are we to accomplish it 
with the donne bouche, Bangkok, alongside their basis of 
operations, and almost in their grasp ? 

No time should be lost by our merchants in opening 
Siam to our commerce, by laying down internal rail- 
ways, and in pushing forward our railway communica- 
tions from Burmah to the great commercial field await- 
ing us in South-West China, if we wish to use to the 
utmost the opportunity which now offers itself. 

ARCHIBALD R. COLQUHOUN. 


POINTS IN THE SOUTH AFRICAN PROBLEM. 
By AN AFRIKANDER. 
Wwerat was the Jameson raid ? 


Part of a concerted action, carefully planned, 
for the purpose of overthrowing the Transvaal Republic, 
and securing the El] Dorado (and the only one) of South 
Africa for the Chartered Company ; or, failing that, to 
bring about the intervention of the Imperial authorities, 
and, as a sequitur, British rule. 

What was the plan of campaign ? 

1. The main movement was at Jchannesburg, the 
‘* spontaneous ” rising (judiciously stimulated, dren 
entendu) of the discontented and oppressed Uitlanders 
being the pretext. 

2. Ona given date Jameson was to join a consider- 
able force of the Uitlanders at Krugersdorp, which he 
was to reach by a record forced march, with no im- 
pedimenta, and with the wires cut behind him. 

3. The successful rising accomplished, and the con- 
certed movement effected, support, if required, was to 
be furnished from the real base, Cape Town, by the 
master-mind, Rhodes (Prime Minister, as well as the 
genius of the Chartered Company, De Beers, Consoli- 
dated Gold Fields of South Africa, &c.) In fact, 
Imperial forces were to have played an important part, 
if required, 

What is the National Union ? 

An organization whose ostensible object was to secure 
reforms, some of which were without doubt genuinely 
needed, but which gradually fell under the control of 
the Rhodesian capitalist group. 

What are the facts as to the discontent in Johannes- 


burg ? 
There was some, and. that justified, against the Boer 
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Government. This would have been remedied, how- 
ever, by lawful and legitimate means, if properly directed, 

a strong Colonial Minister. There was another 
class of discontent, also, of which we hear nothing— 


_ £¢. the grave discontent of the mining classes, of the 


Uitlanders, against the capitalists. 

Discontent in South Africa is by no means peculiar 
to Johannesburg. Has there been none in Rhodesia, 
and even at Kimberley, the Rhodesian stronghold ? 
What about the 50 per cent. restriction on mining of 
the Chartered Company, and how does that compare 
with the rule of the ‘‘ greedy and grasping Boer ” ? 

It is said that there has been the gravest discontent 
in Mashonaland and Matabeleland, which has never 
broken out because the population was constantly 
changing, and therefore could be cajoled with promises. 
A very interesting return would be the number of men 
who have entered Rhodesia, the number who have left, 
and the number who are there to-day. 

What is the authorized explanation of the raid ? 

To protect the lives of women and children (in 
response to the call by letter). Now, if Jameson went 
to Johannesburg to save the women and children in dire 
peril, how is it that he expected a large body of men to 
leave these women and children at Johannesburg at 
such a time and meet him at Krugersdorp? Why did 
he not wire to Rhodes and to the High Commissioner, 
instead of cutting the wires and making his rush for 
Johannesburg? Again, if there was real peril at 
Johannesburg, as the National Union represented, 
compelling them to call in Jameson and demand help 
from the High Commissioner, how could they afford 
just then to detach a large body of men? Some other 
explanation is needed here. 

Why was so much importance attached in Johannes- 
burg to the presence of Jameson and his force ? 

Though there were plenty of men and arms in 
Johannesburg for the ‘‘ rising,” they had no real leader 
and no officers. Apart from Jameson, the force con- 
tained a number of Imperial officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers, and the pick of the Chartered Company’s 
and late British Bechuanaland police forces, the flower 
of South Africa, highly organized. 

Is the story of the tyranny, cruelty, and greed of the 
Boers not greatly exaggerated ? 

The rising never took place, even with the stimulus 
of £1 per day offered at the offices of the Gold Fields 
of South Africa, and notwithstanding the influence of 
the leaders, Colonel Rhodes, Lionel Phillips, and 
others, all employers of the very men they were inviting 
to ‘‘rise.” 

What of the profound ignorance, as to the raid, of 
every one concerned—the High Commissioner, Mr. 
Rhodes, the home Directors of the Chartered Company ? 

The High Commissioner had agents everywhere : De 
Wet at Pretoria, Newton in Bechuanaland (alongside 


Jameson), Jameson as chief executive officer of the 


Chartered Company, and Willoughby, the officer com- 
manding the Chartered Company’s forces, not to speak 
of others. Were these officers not bound to keep the 
High Commissioner fully informed? Rhodes knows 
everything in South Africa, or he knows nothing, as it 
suits him. Some of the Directors at home are closely 
connected with South Africa, apart from the Chartered 
Company. 

We are told that the means of information are con- 
trolled by the Boers, and therefore open to suspicion. Are 
there no telegraph lines in Bechuanaland (British terri- 
tory)? What is more to the point is the fact that the 
South African press is, with few exceptions, notoriously 
under the Rhodesian influence, and a vast and elaborate 
machinery has been at work to influence the press, 
society, and the political world here at home. Was 
there a strong motive for the raid ? 

There was. 

Mashonaland, Manicaland, and Matabeleland have 
been proved to be failures. After years of working, 
and after immense sums of money had been drawn 
from the mother-country, by means of subsidiary com- 
panies, the gold result is #7. The position of the Com- 
pany was critical. The ‘‘subsidiary company ” system 
could not last for ever, with no dividends. With such 
a situation did ‘‘ the crushings of the Rand” not offer 
a strong temptation? Given a speculative company in 
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straits, with armed forces at its command, dominated 
by the Rhodesian policy, and the richest goldfield in 
the world close at hand, was the raid such an inex- 
plicable transaction ? 

It is maintained in certain quarters that the extension 
of the Empire by chartered company is cheap. Are 
we not now paying very heavily, even in money expendi- 
ture, for this system, and still more, infinitely more, in 
credit and prestige? The past history of chartered 
companies shows that trade prospered just when the 
charters (and therefore the monopolies) of the companies 
were abrogated. Are the dangers of a highly specula- 
tive chartered company, in a country dominated by a 
powerful capitalist combination, not made clear by 
recent events? Where should we be to-day if, as was 
contemplated, a chartered company had existed in 
British Guiana? Certainlyat war with the United States. 

Among the anomalies of this Chartered Company are 
the dual réles played by its officials. First of all, we 
have Cecil Rhodes, the master-mind, in a dozen different 
capacities. Colonel Frank Rhodes (Cecil’s brother), 
now resident director of the Gold Fields of South 
Africa, erstwhile acting administrator of the Chartered 
Company. Willoughby, generalissimo of the Company’s 
forces, also company promoter, concession vendor, and 
mine manager. Were not some of the Company’s 
officers engaged in this raid holders of judicial offices in 
Rhodesia ? 

What is now Rhodes’s position? He was either igno- 
rant or cognizant of the plot. If the former, where is 
the ‘‘ Elizabethan statesman”? If the latter, he is 
guilty of the most terrible treachery. We have heard a 
great deal of the ‘‘ profound policy” of Rhodes. Is he 
‘*the necessary man” for colonial politics? It would 
be unfair not to admit that he has done some good, 
while working much mischief, in South Africa. But 
his fabric is insecure. His mining policy, on which the 
Chartered Company is founded, is an impossible one 
with its 50 per cent. exaction, and has not yet broken 
down only because there is no gold industry anywhere 
in Rhodesia. It has served the purpose, however, of 
extracting enormous sums from a credulous public. 
The general financial situation of the Company is be- 
lieved to be unsound. The whole treatment of the late 
situation in the Transvaal (altogether apart from any 
question of law and order) has been the greatest blunder 
within recent history, and the position will tax all the 
resources of the strong man at the Colonial Office to set 
right. 

“Rhodes is deserted in South Africa by the whole 
Afrikander party, who trusted and supported him, and 
gave him his political power. Will he be longer trusted 
in England? In view of the facts bound to appear, if 
there is any real inquiry, it does not seem likely that 
the subscriber to the Parnell fund, the user of threaten- 
ing language to the mother-country on more than one 
occasion, and the sender of the cablegram appealing to 
America, at a critical moment in Anglo-American rela- 
tions, will be again trusted by his countrymen. 


OUR SUZERAINTY OVER THE TRANSVAAL 


D*: JAMESON’S irruption into the Transvaal has 
opened a new chapter in our South African policy. 
How or when that chapter will be closed, I for one do 
not pretend to foresee ; but that it will be a long and 
bitter chapter does not require much prescience to pre- 
dict. The present trouble is largely due to the fact 
that for the last sixteen years, ever since the recovery 
of the Transvaal by the Boers, our Colonial Office in 
Downing Street has had no real grasp of the situation 
in South Africa. Our South African affairs have been 
conducted with a vacillation and a happy-go-lucky 
slovenliness that indicate either indifference to or igno- 
rance of the most important issues. For a brief moment, 
indeed, in 1881, when the Pretoria Convention was 
signed, some glimmering idea of the importance to 
Great Britain of establishing an unquestioned supremacy 
in South Africa seems to have flitted across the official 
mind. The preamble to the Pretoria Convention of 
1881 guaranteed to the Transvaal “complete self- 
government, subject to the suzerainty of Her Majesty.” 
Does anybody know exactly what a suzerain is? The 
Sultan of Turkey is the suzerain of the Khedive of 
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Egypt: but Egypt is governed by Great Britain, not by 
the Sultan of Turkey. Conscious of the vagueness 
of the term, our Colonial Secretary defined the Suzerain’s 
rights in Article 2. ‘*Her Majesty reserves to herself, 
her heirs and successors (a) the right from time to time 
t> appoint a British Resident in and for the said State 
with such duties and functions as are hereinafter 
defined : (b) the right to move troops through the said 
State in time of war, or in case of the apprehension of 
immediate war between the Suzerain Power and any 
Foreign State or Native tribe in South Africa; and (c) 
the control of the external relations of the said State, 
including the conclusion of treaties and the conduct of 
diplomatic intercourse with Foreign Powers, such inter- 
course to be carried on through Her Majesty’s diplo- 
matic and consular officers abroad.” This is a most 
precise and stringent definition of suzerainty. So 
complete is the control of the external affairs of the 
Transvaal under this article that, had it been retained, 
President Kruger would have been obliged to address 
the German Emperor through Sir Frank Lascelles 
instead of through Dr. Leyds. Equally important was 
Clause 18, which gave the British Resident control over 
the policy of the Transvaal State towards the natives. 
A great deal of the friction between Boers and Uit- 
landers originated in the attempt of the Government to 
‘‘commandeer ” the latter for the petty wars against 
Malaboch and other chiefs. In the Manifesto of the 
Transvaal National Union Mr. Leonard says :—‘‘ The 
administration of native affairs isa gross scandal, and a 
source of immense loss and danger to the community. 
Native Commissioners have been permitted to practise 
extortion, injustice, and cruelty upon the natives under 
their jurisdiction. The Government has allowed petty 
tribes to be goaded into rebellion. We have had to 
pay the costs of the wars, while the wretched victims of 
their policy have had their tribes broken up, sources of 
native labour have been destroyed, and large numbers 
of prisoners have been kept in gaol for something like 
eighteen months without trial.” None of these things 
could have happened under the 1881 Convention, for the 
British Resident, as representative of the suzerain, was 
made the sole arbiter of all disputes between Boers and 
natives outside the Transvaal, and the protector of all 
natives inside the Transvaal. But, unfortunately, this 
Convention only endured three years, and was abrogated 
at the instance of the Boers, who sent their President to 
London for that purpose. The late Lord Derby was 
so clear-headed that he saw both sides of every ques- 
tion, an admirable quality in a judge, but fatal to a 
statesman, who should be the advocate, first of his 
country, and then of his party. Lord Derby never could 
make up his mind even to adhere to any party; and 
this mental vice rendered him an easy prey to the Boer 
delegates, who knew exactly what they wanted, and 
battered Lord Derby with letters and deputations until 
they got it. By the London Convention of 1884 Lord 
Derby signed away the suzerainty of his Sovereign over 
the Transvaal. That, at least, is the only meaning I 
can put upon the words used in the document itself, 
and explained by the covering letter of Lord Derby to 
the delegates. The Convention of 1884 begins, like the 
Convention of 1881, with a preamble, which does not 
recite the suzerainty of the Queen over the Transvaal, 
but does set forth that the 1881 Convention ‘‘ contains 
certain provisions which are inconvenient, and imposes 
burdens and obligations from which the said State 
desires to be relieved.” Her Majesty therefore declares 
that ‘‘ the following articles of a new Convention... . 
shall be substituted for the articles embodied in the 
Convention of the 3rd August, 1881.” Now, I have 
heard lawyers dispute whether the preamble does or does 
not govern the clausés or articles which follow it. But 
I never heard any one bold enough to argue that, when 
the clauses or articles are repealed, the preamble stands 
by itself. The second Convention does not even state 
that it is to be read together with the first Convention. 

The celebrated fourth article of the 1884 Convention 
has been already quoted in the papers, but I am afraid 
I must repeat it :—‘‘ The South African Republic will 
conclude no treaty or engagement with any State or 
nation other than the Orange Free State, nor with any 
native tribe to the eastward or westward of the 
Republic, until the same has been approved by Her 
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Majesty the Queen. Such approval shall be considered 
to have been granted if Her Majesty’s Government 
shall not, within six months after receiving a copy of 
such treaty (which shall be delivered to them imme- 
diately upon its completion) have notified that the con- 
clusion of such treaty is in conflict with the interests of 
Great Britain or any of Her Majesty’s possessions in 
South Africa.” In other words, Lord Derby reserved 
for Great Britain the power of vetoing any treaty or 
engagement which President Kruger might make with 
any foreign State. But in order to veto a treaty, a 
treaty must be made; and in order to make a treaty, 
there must be negotiations. President Kruger was 
therefore perfectly within his right in sending Dr. 
Leyds on a diplomatic mission to the Court of Berlin. If 
there could be any doubt about what is so plain, the ex- 
planatory correspondence which passed between Lord 
Derby and the Transvaal Deputation, of whom President 
Kruger was one, would settle the matter. In forwarding 
the draft of the new Convention to the Boer delegates 
in a covering letter, dated February 15, 1884, Lord 
Derby observed, ‘‘ By the omission of those Articles of 
the Convention of Pretoria which assigned to Her 
Majesty and to the British Resident certain specific 
powers and functions connected with the internal govern- 
ment and the foreign relations of the Transvaal State, 
your Government will be left free to govern the country with- 
out interference, and to conduct its diplomatic intercourse, 
and shape its foreign policy, subject only to the requirement 
embodied in the fourth article of the new draft, that any 
treaty with a foreign State shall not have effect without the 
approval of the Queen.” 1 do not know that it is possible 
for any words to be clearer than those which I have 
italicized. But that is not all, for an immediate and 
practical illustration of their meaning was given. On 
the very day that the Convention was signed, President 
Kruger and his colleagues wrote to Lord Derby, asking 
him to allow Article 4 to come into operation at once, 
as they wished to visit Portugal and the Netherlands, 
‘to treat with the said Powers on commercial and other 
interests,” and Lord Derby agreed. Itis therefore clear 
beyond the possibility of discussion that the sole power 
which Great Britain has over the Transvaal is that of dis- 
allowing treaties with foreign States after they have been 
made. Dr. Leyds’s visits to Berlin and to Paris, however 
disagreeable to us, were perfectly correct; and those 
persons who fancy they have discovered ‘‘ Conspiracy 
No. 2” in President Kruger’s communications with the 
German Emperor have merely shown their imperfect 
acquaintance with the subject. But what a condemna- 
tion of our Colonial Office is the 1884 Convention! 
Fancy cutting down a real suzerainty, including a 
right to move our troops through the Transvaal, 
the control of native policy, and the conduct of all 
diplomatic intercourse through our own diplomatic and 
consular officers, to a bare veto! Could the cunningest 
enemy of England have devised an arrangement more 
certain to land us in complications than one by which 
we may be called upon to veto treaties already concluded 
with European Powers? Supposing that President 
Kruger were to conclude treaties with France and 
Germany and Portugal, and we disallowed them under 
Article 4, war would certainly follow. Yet this might 
happen to-morrow. And the Convention is not only 
dangerous, it is absurd. For Mr. Seton-Karr, M.P., 
seems to me to be quite right in saying that Mr. 
Chamberlain and Sir Hercules Robinson have broken 
the Convention by interfering in the internal affairs of 
the Transvaal. This, of course, is a vreductio ad 
absurdum of the 1884 Convention. Mr. Chamberlain is, 
thank Heaven, a very different man from Lord Derby. He 
knows what he wants, he is not afraid of responsibility, 
and he is infinitely resourceful. But even he will find it 
difficult to extricate us from the humiliating and ridi- 
culous predicament in which we have been landed by 
the short-sighted weakness of his predecessors. 
ARTHUR A. BAUMANN. 


THE ETHICS OF MR. SWINBURNE’S POETRY. 


fd is not surprising that the reproach of immorality 

which was advanced by his contemporaries against 
Shelley’s poetry should have been advanced against Mr. 
Swinburne’s. The first series of ‘‘ Poems and Ballads” 
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contained a number of poems on subjects which had not 
before been treated freely in English verse. The 
Elizabethan dramatists, not excepting Shakspeare, had, 
indeed, dealt with the animality of the sexual side of 
our nature with a frankness and fulness which far ex- 
ceeded the frankness and fulness of Mr. Swinburne’s 
youthful experiments. More than this. Subjects that 
would be intolerable to our modern world of men and 
women, had been made the central situations of powerful 
studies of human nature, in which the treatment aggra- 
vated the offensiveness of the subject-matter. The 
sincere, though ill-directed, moral enthusiasm of Shelley, 
and the absence of sensuousness from his treatment, 
make us very commonly forget subjects which, in 
the later form of such a poem as ‘‘ Laon and Cythna” 
are not much in evidence, and in ‘‘ Rosalind and 
Helen” and ‘‘The Cenci” affect us no more with 
disgust than they do in the ‘‘ CEdipus Tyrannus” of 
Sophocles. On the treatment, in fact, it depends far 
more than on the subject whether the charge of 
immorality or the charge of offensiveness is accepted 
by the general consent of mankind as proved against the 
work of any poet. And yet, at any rate in the case of 
modern poets, a verdict is often given which, in the 
light of reason and truth, it would be difficult to sustain. 
Byron's ‘‘ Beppe ” and ‘‘ Don Juan,” for instance, are 
immeasurably more immoral and offensive than any- 
thing in Shelley. The treatment is realistic, and the 
poet evidently sympathizes with and claims the sympa- 
thies of his readers for what he and they feel to be im- 
moral, that is, to be treason against the dignity of human 
nature, which requires that the expression of sexual pas- 
sion in physical terms should be justified by the sincerity, 
depth, and earnestness of the spiritual attraction of 
which it is the expression. Yet Byron, if not acquitted, 
is at any rate little touched by the reproach to-day, 
though the same undignified, because merely animal, 
view of the relations of the sexes runs through his whole 
work in verse. 

The moral tendency of Mr. Swinburne’s poetry, on the 
contrary, is still judged by the ethics of one youthful 
volume of lyrical verse, while the ethics of seventeen or 
eighteen volumes of verse, the output of his manhood 
and maturity, are simply ignored. In the first series of 
** Poems and Ballads” it cannot of course be denied there 
are to be found, among many beautiful and pure-minded 
poems, afew poems which err seriously, whether judged 
from the standpoint of ethics or good taste. A study 
of them, however, betrays to any intelligent critic the 
cause of their appearance. They are obviously the 
hasty and violent defiance hurled in the face of 
British Philistinism by a youthful writer who, in 
addition to the exuberance of his scorn of conventions, 
was also, it is plain, influenced by a very boyish 
desire to shock the dull respectabilities of the average 
Philistine. The desire to shock and defy a society of 
conventions founded, as he supposed, on compromise 
and cant, was, we think, the originating cause of these 
poems, together with the desire to assert the right of 
the poet to treat any subject whatever, to paint the 
nadir as well as the zenith of humanity, the utmost 
degradation as well as the utmost glory of man. 
Their audacity, of course, provoked the expected storm 
of indignation; but this very natural storm of indig- 
nation seems to have blinded the reading public to 
the crass stupidity of the adverse criticism in which 
it found expression. Fleshly and sensual was, in 
two words, the gist of the accusation. ‘‘ Sensual 
caterwaulings ” was, long afterwards, the vigorous sum- 
ming-up of a considerable man of science and letters. 
And yet it would be easy to show by a detailed examina- 
tion that their audacity concealed an almost complete ab- 
sence of knowledge of or of sympathy with the frenzies 
of desire they professed to portray. This strenuous 
Coryphzus of the flesh, as any competent critic who will 
give the time must see, was dependent on his immense 
reading of French as well as Greek and Latin authors, 
reinforced by a power of poetical rhetoric which enabled 
him to give his characters impressive, if not dramatic, 
utterance. Thus the ‘‘Anactoria” is simply an at- 


tempt to give the Sappho of the Odes expression 
in English verse, which, with all its brilliancy, is 
as diffuse and abstract as the original Greek is con- 
The devouring passion in the 


centrated and concrete. 
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Lesbian’s veins is represented with marvellous fervour 
and force of language ; but the poem is not sensual, 
has not even sensuous charm. A great lyrist there tries 
his instrument, but the flesh does not speak to him or 
through him at all. The extraordinary qualities of the 
verse, the extraordinary command of language, produce 
an effect of their own; ‘‘ Anactoria” revealed the exis- 
tence of a new and original poet, but nothing else. The 
fervour and fire of Mr. Swinburne even at this period 
were not of the senses, but entirely of the imagination 
and intellect ; and in this, as in the other poems which 
deserve condemnation, it is not the sensuality, but the 
audacious selection of the subject and the deliberate 
audacity of treatment, which will strike an unbiassed 
and observant reader. The same may be said of 
** Dolores,” ‘* Faustine,” ‘‘ Laus Veneris,” ‘‘In an 
Orchard,” and the other audacities of the volume. No 
one who did not bring to the study of them a corrupt 
mind could find them really corrupting. It should be 
plain by this time that the praise of the ‘‘ raptures and 
roses of vice” was simply boyish bravado, and that to go 
to Mr. Swinburne to find sensuality or even sensuousness 
is as futile a quest as to go to Shelley for anything 
practical, which was, as that poet justly observed, like 
going to a gin-shop for a leg of mutton. Furthermore 
the offensiveness of the least excusable of these poems 
is really on the surface, and has been greatly exag- 
gerated ; and where no objection is made to Tennyson’s 
Vivien, and her unpleasantly skilful handling of Merlin, 
described asit is with uncompromising realism, it ishardly 
logical to dread the influence of the audacious rhetoric of 
Dolores or the unconvincing brilliancy of Faustine. 

Mr. Swinburne has certainly paid heavily for the boyish 
recklessness of portions of a single volume by getting a 
reputation of sensuality which still clings to his name, 
and which no one in sober truth less deserves. It is 
not too much to say that he is not only no sensualist, 
but he is wanting in the sensuousness which is requisite 
to give earthly colour and human warmth to his sing- 
ing. His genius is compact of pure imagination and 
pure intellect, and the atmosphere he affects is a rarefied 
atmosphere of the upper sky, which the ordinary reader 
cannot easily breathe. He rises so far above the heads 
of the average man and woman that they can catch at 
most faint fragments of his song. 

In this, as in his lyric spontaneity, he resembles 
Shelley, with whom, of all our poets, he is most closely 
in sympathy. If he has given us the Tiger- and the 
Serpent-woman in Faustine and Dolores, it is as Milton 
has given us the Hyzna-woman in Dalila. The pure 
white radiance of a single Chthonia blots out and more 
than makes amends for the whole riotous vision of 
passions which, after all, existed in the ancient, and still 
exist in the modern, world. 

The charms of the ‘sleek black Pantheress” of 
Desire could not long detain the ‘‘ bright white sea- 
mew” of Song; the breath of the sea-wind and the 
sea were more to his taste than the close hot atmo- 
sphere of the Horsel; and soon after a success which 
made his reputation European, Mr. Swinburne entered 
once for all a congenial world of the imagination, 
where his natural capacity for admiration and worship 
found free scope, and where his great powers had 
worthy objects to employ them. Though dowered 
with a capacity for intense admiration and love of in- 
dividual men—for instance, Mazzini and Hugo—his 
deepest love and most passionate admiration and devo- 
tion were given to a cause or a creed; the Cause of 
Mankind, the cause of all that are oppressed, the cause, 
for example, of Italy; the Creed of Freedom as a 
panacea for all the ills of humanity, the Creed of Repub- 
licanism as the divine and only. satisfactory form of 
government. To him the cause or creed becomes a 
living entity to be worshipped and served without re- 
gard for or consideration of self. Hugo’s Enjolras, 
with his ‘‘ Ma mére, c’est la République,” expresses not 
altogether inadequately Mr. Swinburne’s attitude. 
The ‘‘ Poems and Ballads” (1866) had contained some 
fine verse, little noticed at the time, deeply inspired with 
the ardours and the aspirations of the Revolution ; but 
it was with the appearance of the ‘‘Songs before 
Sunrise” (1871) that it became plain that the spirit of a 
Mazzini had found a voice in the verse of a great Eng- 
lish poet. Many of the poems, indeed, were directly 
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inspired by Italy’s struggle for freedom, and the ethics 
of the poet, a passionate devotion to what he conceived 
to be the cause of all that was highest and noblest in 
man, were clearly formulated. Like Shelley, he has 
been deeply moved by contemporary events, ‘‘ as a nerve 
o’er which do pass the else-unfelt oppressions of the 
Earth,” and ‘‘The Halt before Rome,” ‘‘ Mentana: 
First Anniversary,” ‘‘ Mater Dolorosa,” ‘‘ Perinde ac 
Cadaver” witness to his feelings. But it is in such a 
poem as ‘‘ The Pilgrims ” that his ethics are most clearly 
expressed. The Pilgrims are those who devote to the 
Cause of Humanity in the future their own lives, and 
accept willingly and even cheerfully persecution and 
suffering, loss and death, for the sake of their high and 
holy cause. That self-renunciation for the sake of our 
fellow-men, even if we have no thanks from them, is the 
highest thing in man’s life, the best thing worth living 
for, is the moral teaching—surely a high and noble teach- 
ing, worthy of the grave and great verse in which it is 
conveyed. The same ethical idea animates ‘‘ Blessed 
among Women,” the splendid eulogy of the Signora 
Cairoli, an Italian mother who gave what was dearer 
than her own life—her sons’ lives—for her country. 
Accompanying this devotion to the cause of man, we find 
in Mr. Swinburne’s verse an intense sympathy with 
the oppressed and the downtrodden which has been 
the mainspring of his most passionate and powerful 
philippics against Czar or Bonaparte, against kings or 
priests. Whether these fiery denunciations have been 
always according to knowledge may be doubted, but 
no doubt can be entertained of their sincerity and 
earnestness. A fearless and magnificent poem in de- 
nunciation of the tyranny under which the Russian 
masses groan, which appeared in the “ Fortnightly 
Review” a few, years ago, showed that years had not 
weakened Mr. Swinburne’s sympathies ; that he was 
still, above all other living poets, ‘‘ dowered with the 
hate of hate . . . the love of love.” 

It is to the same cause, a conviction that the Church 
of Rome is an oppressor and enemy of mankind, that 
Mr. Swinburne’s eloquent, if unmeasured and exces- 
sive, denunciations of that Church are due. But it is 
not only in the directly expressed ethics of a poet that 
we find the real ethical tendency of his work. The 
heroes and heroines of his poems reveal what he 
admires and estimates highly in man and woman. 
Mr. Swinburne’s heroes include among others Mazzini, 
Shelley, and Hugo, and in the works of his ima- 
gination Erechtheus, the ideal patriot, offering up his 
life that he might overthrow Eumolpus in battle and 
preserve Athens, and Meleager ; while his heroines, the 
pure and austere Atalanta, the great-hearted girl-patriot 
Chthonia, a nobler Iphigenia, are, like his heroes, 
persons lifted far above the ordinary level of humanity 
by high aspirations, noble aims, and valorous deeds. 
If in his youth he for a moment sketched the ape in men 
too nakedly and too remorselessly, in his manhood and 
maturity he has devoted his powers to paint the Divine 
in man and woman; erring, if he errs, in making his 
characters higher than actual humanity, in idealizing and 
not in degrading the race. Nor can even the profession 
of a creed he denounces and abhors hide from him the 
excellence of the noblest humanity, and so he can speak 
thus of St. Catharine of Siena :-— 

‘* Then in her sacred saving hands 

She took the sorrows of the lands, 

With maiden palms she lifted up 

The sick time’s blood-embittered cup, 

And in her virgin garment furled 

The faint limbs of a wounded world. 

Clothed with calm love and clear desire, 

She went forth in her soul’s attire, 

A missive fire.” 
We are very far from agreeing with Mr. Swinburne in 
his belief in a Republican form of government, nor do 
we even think it makes for freedom, as he supposes. 
We look at America and France and smile. What we 


contend is, that the ethical tendency of by far the 
greater part of Mr. Swinburne’s poetry is high and 
noble, that it has no taint of sensuality, that it makes 
for the exaltation of the life of the spirit, that its 
influence is strong against selfishness and self-seeking, 
and strong for self-renunciation and a high-hearted 
altruism. We do not consider Mr. Swinburne’s criticism 
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of life either penetrating or profound ; but his criticism 
of life we do maintain to be inspiring and elevating. 
He has certainly not seen life thoroughly and seen it 
whole; but he has set before his readers devotion to 
the welfare of their fellow-men in the future, a noble 
and worthy ideal, as the highest thing and best thing in 
life ; he has been uniformly on the side of the oppressed 
and against the oppressor, he has advocated mercy to 
the misguided, and denounced successful wrongdoing 
in high places ; his ethics, in short, if sometimes some- 
what nebulous and vague, are, on the whole, high and 
pure. He has elevated patriotism almost into a reli- 
gion, and of late years he has made himself, in such 
magnificent poems as ‘‘ The Armada,” a worthy expo- 
nent of England’s greatness. 

Mr. Swinburne has not, as some suppose, changed 
his views: he has simply progressed in wisdom as he 
has matured. His love of Liberty is not less now than 
it was ; but it is more according to knowledge. He is 
better able to distinguish between the visionary cloud- 
lands of revolutionary rhetoric and the possibilities of 
practical progress and reform. He is, at his best, 
fully in touch with the aspirations of the humanitarian, 
political and social development of his time—but always, 
or almost always, out of touch with the ordinary life 
of man. Mr. Swinburne’s inspiration is when at its 
n> power the most ardent, the most complete to be 
found in any of our living poets, or perhaps in any 
poet of the Victorian age. He is possessed com- 
pletely by the spirit of song as a Pythian priestess by 
the spirit of Apollo—he cannot stop to weigh his words, 
he cannot think of balance, or reason, or art—he sings 
because he must sing, because the fiery impulse must 
have expression—and forethought or thought of effect 
on his hearers—or even consciousness of their exist- 
ence—while thus inspired he has none. 


AT THE MUSIC HALLS. 


F an eminent art-critic may without loss of dignity 
stoop to toy with music, surely a musical-critic who 
does not claim eminence may occasionally visit a music 
hall. There could be no more favourable opportunity 
than offers itself at present. The concert halls are 
deplorably dull. The concerts are as like as so many 
peas. With rare and scattered exceptions the artists 
are mediocrities and the programmes tedious through 
over-familiarity. There is no enthusiasm, no vivacity, 
no real enjoyment, on the part of either the audiences 
or of the artists. On the other hand, at the music 
halls both artists and audiences seem to enjoy them- 
selves: they are all vivacious, all enthusiastic. This, 
of course, is as the history of old Greece to some ; 
but I suspect that to some others, as to me, it is 
somewhat novel. Hitherto when I have dropped into 
a music hall, I have, so to speak, taken Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony and Bach’s B minor Mass with me, 
and have felt disappointed and bored with music 
which fell a trifle short of those works. The spirit 
and go, the essential life and careless joy of the 
thing, escaped me altogether. Missing these I missed 
the sufficient justification of the existence of the music 
hall, and looking elsewhere for that justification I 
found it only in the promenade. Lately, however, 
heartily sick of the eternal staleness of concert life, I 
tried ‘‘ varieties ” again, and somehow saw at a glance 
all I had overlooked before. The promenade is a very 
small factor indeed in the popularity of the music hall. 
That popularity is due to the prevailing freedom, to the 
absence of conventional respectability, to the determina- 
tion of the artists to please, and of the audiences to 
enjoy themselves. And I can see no reason why any 
one should not be pleased there, and none why any one 
should be displeased. If the music does not reach the 
level of Beethoven’s or Bach’s, it is honest in its kind, 
and that is more than we can say for a great deal of 
the music inflicted on us in the concert halls. 

Both at the Empire and the Alhambra it is as good as 
the very best light opera music. At the latter, the 
accompaniments to the ballet ‘‘ The Gathering of the 
Clans” are simply a hodge-podge of Scottish tunes ; but 
the hodge-podge is skilfully mixed and piquantly 
flavoured, and it is infinitely better stuff than the 
fantasias on national airs on which our mothers and 
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grandmothers were brought up. Mr. Jacobi has a firm 
grip of a counterpoint of a sort. It is not precisely 
Bach’s sort, nor (thank Heaven!) Macfarren’s, but it 
enables him to send his parts whizzing and fizzing 
and frothing about so as to produce an _ irre- 
sistible excitement; and as Mr. Jacobi is also 
master of an orchestration of a sort he can stain 
his musical froth with most delightful colours. 
I am not sure that I quite understand what ‘‘ The 
Gathering of the Clans” is all about; and not even a 
careful reading of Scott’s ‘‘ Lochinvar” has greatly 
enlightened me on a few important points. But when 
everything ends so charmingly no one can with any 
show of decency refuse to believe that Miss Julie Seale 
Lochinvar) can beat Messrs. W. and E. and G. Almonti 
Gillies) in dancing, in throwing the hammer, in running, 
in jumping and in wrestling, especially when we re- 
member that the gillies have had their nerves shaken 
by the bag-piping of Mr. John Macrae and his com- 
panion. By this! intend no reflection on these gentlemen, 
whose playing of their chosen instrument is indeed, I 
should think, the tip-top thing of its kind; but the 
chosen instrument is one which I dread so much that 
if I had been in the place of the gillies I should have 
asked to have the contest postponed for a week, and to 
have the venue changed to a district where ‘‘ the tune 
tied to a post” was unknown. ‘‘ Blue Beard” (whose 
beard, by the way, is not quite blue) is a much more 
gorgeous affair than ‘‘ The Gathering of the Clans.” 
It is a slice of the ‘‘ Arabian Nights ” put upon the stage. 
It would be folly for me to discuss the dancing as an 
expert, for I am not an expert; but at least it is per- 
missible to say that it seems graceful, and that Miss 
Cecilia Cerri displays the greatest agility. The colours are 
sometimes alittle strong ; but generally they are harmoni- 
ous as wellas brilliant. Mr. Jacobi’s music, too, is brilliant, 
and full of genuine sparkling melody ; and the counter- 
point and orchestration are as remarkable here as in the 
other ballet. In fact, the music counts for more at the 
Alhambra than at any other music hall I know; and in his 
special way, Mr. Jacobi must be admitted to be a 
‘* great master.” ‘He sets out to produce certain pleas- 
ing and legitimate effects, and he gets them with the 
‘‘unerring hand” of true mastery. It is wiser to 
write such music than to fail in out-of-date oratorio ; 
and it is also wiser to enjoy such music frankly 
than to be bored by Schumann and Mendelssohn and 
Brahms, if you do not really understand them and care 
for them, simply for the sake of being thought cultured. 
After all, the gulf between the music hall and the con- 
cert hall, though perhaps impassable, is not very wide. 
For instance, the skill of the gentleman who juggles, 
and calls himself Kara, is not very unlike the technical 
skill of Paderewski or Rosenthal ; and when Rosenthal 
and Paderewski play to astonish and are not inter- 
preting they are on precisely the level of Kara. Kara 
does astonish—he achieves the impossible and makes 
light of it. Rightly to estimate the piano virtuoso 
it is absolutely necessary to have seen and considered 
the virtuoso on such instruments as a set of ivory 
balls, the silk hat of commerce, the candle and candle- 
stick, the lighted cigar and the cigar-holder, and 
so forth. The music hall virtuosos on musical in- 
struments, however, must be confessed to stand on a 
lower plane than their brethren of the concert hall. 
The Glee Singers, the gentlemen who play tunes on 
cornets concealed in table legs, the other gentlemen 
who play on the concertina and other equally diabolical 
instruments, can be passed over as forming the least 
stimulating part of a music hall entertainment. And 
at the Alhambra I felt the recitation of Mr. Alfred 
Austin’s ‘‘ Jameson’s Ride” to be ludicrously anti- 
climactic. Mr. Vanderfelt’s elocution is good enough, 
but who can help laughing at ‘‘’Tis bitterly bad to 
battle””—which Mr. Vanderfelt apparently prefers to 
Mr. Austin’s revised version, ‘‘’Tis cruelly hard to 
battle "—and who can help a feeling of contempt for 
the senile self-pity of that we were ‘“‘ one tofour”? The 
Elizabethans would have declared that we were one to 
a hundred, and would have gloried in it. However, it 
is only fair to say that the thing pleased the audience, 
and ‘‘ God Save the Queen” a played afterwards, and 
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at the Alhambra. There is only one Mr. Jacobi, and 
both places cannot have him. But if the Alhambra has 
an advantage in him, the Empire has a corresponding 
advantage in Madame Katti Lanner’s services. At no 
other theatre is the ballet-corps so perfectly drilled, at 
no other is the dancing so uniformly graceful. The 
effects of colour, too, are subtler and more exquisite 
than one sees elsewhere: there is no violence, no hint 
of crudity. The Empire ballet at its best is spectacle in 
its fullest artistic development ; and one cannot see what 
more can be done with it, how future ballets can be any- 
thing more than repetitions of past ones. About ‘‘ On 
Brighton Pier” I shall say nothing: it is probably better 
known to most Londoners than to me; and, never 
having been at Brighton, I am not in a position to deny 
that such miniature dramas do take place on the pier 
every day. The music, a good deal of it familiar music, 
has been neatly arranged by Mr. Ernest Ford. As for 
the rest of the programme, doubtless the most interest- 
ing thing is the laughing song sung by Miss Alice 
Atherton, and next to that Mr. Michael Santley’s ballads. 
Mr. Santley is announced as ‘‘ Son of the celebrated Mr. 
Charles Santley,” but he is really quite strong enough to 
stand without the assistance of his father’s name. His 
voice is by no means perfectly trained, but that can 
be said of many a popular ballad singer, and Mr. 
Santley has pleasant tone and pleasant feeling, and the 
music he sings is quite on the level of the ordinary 
ballad singer’s repertory. His success is suggestive, 
for at the present time when young musicians, and 
especially young English musicians, are finding 
the doors of the concert halls closed: to them, 
and golden keys are more in demand than ever, a new 
field of artistic industry offers itself in the music hall 
stage. Why should hundreds of stydents labour, 
starve, and wait, when they might earn success and a 
comfortable livelihood by singing, or, for that matter, 
playing, the same music on the music hall stage, as they 
wish to sing or play on the concert platform? Only 
cant, and conventional respectability, prevent them doing 
it, and the sooner they step boldly in the better for 
themselves and the better for the music halls ; for they 
will simply take the place of the least satisfactory 
music hall artists of to-day. 

After only one hearing it is impossible to give any- 
thing like a final verdict on Mr. MacCunn’s and Mr. 
Joseph Bennett’s ‘‘ Jeannie Deans,” which was produced 
at Daly’s Theatre by the Carl Rosa Company on 
Wednesday. ! shall wait therefore until after a second 
performance before discussing it. Meantime I may say 
thag some of the songs have the charm of Mr. 
MacCunn’s best work, and that the libretto, while 
neither above nor below Mr. Bennett’s average output 
in literary quality, is dramatic, and provided with 
several “ effective curtains.” 

J. F. R. 


CHURCH AND STAGE. 


A LITTLE squall of controversy has been raised by 
the church scene in ‘* Michael and his Lost Angel” 
at the Lyceum. It is contended by gentlemen who get 
their living by going to the theatre and reporting or 
criticizing performances there, that Church ritual, and 
indeed anything of a sacred character, is out of place 
on the stage, and its dramatic representation a breach 
of good taste and an offence against public decency. 
Let us see exactly what this means. 

Of all the vile places on earth that are not absolutely 
contrary to law, the vilest is a convict prison. The 
vilest thing in the prison is the gallows ; and the vilest 
thing done there is an execution. Yet the prison has 
its chaplain ; and his prayers are an indispensable part 
of the disgusting business of hanging a man. The 
most heathenish and wasteful, not to say bestial civic 
celebration now tolerated is a City dinner. Men go there 
with the intention of eating too much and drinking 
too much; and many of them exceed their intention. 
But the proceedings always commence with the ritual 
called ‘‘ grace before meat.” For wrath and violence, 
terror and ferocity, on a scale of the most frightful 


magnitude, nothing can compare with a battle, espe- - 
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thirsty fools and cowards who sit at home at ease and 
gloat over sensational ‘‘ special correspondence.” Yet 
no victory is complete without the ‘‘Te Deum” by 
which Christian combatants assume that their God is 
an accomplice in their crime, and praise Him for it. 
But, if you please, there is one lawful place worse than 
the gallows and the battlefield, one tolerated pursuit 
more filthy than gluttony and damnable than wholesale 
murder. That place is the theatre; that pursuit, play- 
going. We may drag the symbols of our religion 
through seas of blood, waste, riot, and rapine, if only we 
spare it the final outrage of mentioning it on the stage 
of the Lyceum. If 1 am to accept this as good sense— 
if actors are infamous wretches prostituting themselves 
to the desire of the audience to indulge a detestable 
vice, then pray what am I, the critic, who sell myself 
to advertise such abomination by writing seductive 
descriptions and eulogies of the plays with which I am 
especially pleased? And what are those still more 
abandoned colleagues of mine who lard the managers 
with flatteries which even Mr. Wilson Barrett’s Nero 
might find a trifle hyperbolical? Clearly we are baser 
than Molitre, to whom Christian burial was refused in 
France, baser than the ballet dancer to whom the 
Bishop of London refused the Sacrament (though this 
certainly occurred a few years before the knighting of 
Sir Henry Irving) by as much as the pandar is baser 
than his employer. 

Let us look at the case from another point of view. It 
is said that ‘‘ some things” are too sacred to be repre- 
sented on the stage. The phrase ‘‘ some things ” is highly 
characteristic : it recalls the intelligent member of Par- 
liament who supported the attempt to exclude the late 
Charles Bradlaugh from the House of Commons on the 
ground that ‘‘a man ought to believe in something or 
another.” But since it is just as well not to be frivo- 
iously vague in speaking of sacred things, let us replace 
‘*some things” by the mysteries of religion, which is 
what the objectors would mean if, on this subject, they 
were earnest enough to mean anything at all. Pray 
what are the mysteries of religion? Are they faith, hope, 
love, heroism, life, creation; or are they pews and 
pulpits, prayer-books and Sunday bonnets, copes and 
stoles and dalmatics? Even that large section of 
the population of these islands whose _ religion 
is the merest idolatry of material symbols will 
not deny that the former are the realities of religion. 
Then I ask the gentlemen who think that the pews 
and prayer-books are too sacred to be represented 
on the stage, why it is that they have never pro- 
tested against the fact that all our dramas deal 
with faith, hope, love, and the rest of the essentials ? 
The most sacred feelings and the holiest names are 
never long out of the mouths of our stage heroes and 
heroines. In the last Adelphi melodrama but two the 
heroine recited the service for the dead on the stage, 
whilst her father danced round her in a frenzy, trying 
to make up his mind to shoot her before the Indians 
took the place by storm. The critics who are pro- 
testing against the procession in the fourth act of 
“* Michael and his Lost Angel ” did not protest against 
that. Of course it is possible that they did not recog- 
nize it because Miss Millward did not wear a surplice 
during the passage, just as they mistook a homily of 
Mr. Wilson Barrett’s the other day for the Sermon on 
the Mount because the actor stood on a hill in a long 
gown, and gave it out like a clergyman reading the 
lessons. But I could easily find instances for which 
that unpresentable excuse cannot be alleged. The real 
objection to Mr. Jones's play is the objection to Michael's 
treatment of religion as co-extensive with life: that is, 
as genuinely catholic. To the man who regards it 
as only a watertight Sunday compartment of social 
observance, such a view is not only inconvenient but 
positively terrifying. I am sorry for him; but I can 
assure him that the British drama is annexing steadily 
the territory on which he feels so uncomfortable. And 
whoever tries to obstruct that advance will be inevitably 
ground into the mud. When I want to exhibit the might 
of criticism, I may throw an express train off the line ; 
but you do not catch me trying to stop the imperceptibly 
slow march of a glacier. 


Yet another point of view. It is argued that a stage 


representation is only a pretence, a mockery, a sham, a 
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thing made to simulate something that it is not by 
tricks of light and paint and feats of mimicry. Granted ; 
but what, then, is to be said of the pictures in the 
National Gallery, in which canvas and coloured clay 
are made to simulate, not only churches and priests, 
but the very persons of the Trinity themselves? Is a 
crucifix an offence against the sacredness of what it 
represents? Are religious fictions, such as ‘* Barabbas” 
and **The Sorrows of Satan” at one extreme, and 
Goethe’s ‘‘ Faust” at the other, to be suppressed ? 
The Cromwellian Puritans would have said ‘ Yes” 
to all this. Those of them who believed, like the 
Reverend Michael, that life and religion are co-ex- 
tensive, were for destroying, not only theatres, but 
images, pictures, statues, symbols, and simulations of all 
kinds. Those who held the more convenient watertight- 
compartment theory, thus dividing life into the sacred 
and profane, encouraged and rejoiced in profane art, 
but would not have sacred art on any terms. They 
would have family portraits, but no pictures of saints 
and virgins : they were musicians, but would not have 
music in church. They would have sacked the National 
Gallery, and burnt its most precious treasures in Trafalgar 
Square ; and they actually did enter cathedrals, smash 
everything they could get at that was in the nature of 
statuary, pulled the organs to pieces, and tore up the 
music-books. In short, though they were too fond of 
art to want to exterminate it, they excommunicated 
it. Are our watertight-compartment critics willing to 
take the same line? Are they prepared to excommu- 
nicate art altogether, or do they wish to excommunicate 
the theatre only, leaving the cathedral, the picture 
gallery, the library, untouched? If so, this also involves 
them in the conclusion that some quite peculiar infamy 
and disgrace attaches to the theatre; and I am again 
compelled to submit that, since they have voluntarily 
chosen theatregoing as a means of livelihood, they fall 
under their own condemnation as infamous and dis- 
graceful persons, unworthy as such to lead public 
opinion on this or any other matter. Having no such 
unfriendly opinion of them, I had rather coax them to 
retreat from their position than see them impale them- 
selves on either horn of so inhuman a dilemma. For 
what alternative is left to them, except, perhaps, to 
follow the example of Sheridan Knowles by abandoning 
their profession and spending the rest of their lives in 
warning others against it? 

The public, consisting as it does of many who do not 
go to the theatre, is in no way bound, as a critic is, to 
be loyal to it or else leave it. But the playgoing, art- 
supporting public may reasonably be called on to make 
up its mind whether religion is to be denied the services 
of art or not. Something may be learnt from past 
follies on this subject. Music, for instance, has always 
been highly privileged in the popular imagination. No 
other art has ever been conceived as practised in 
Heaven. Prophets may have been inspired to write 
books on earth; and St. Luke is supposed to have 
painted a portrait of the Virgin; but who ever dreamt 
of easels and inkbottles, or typewriters, in Heaven? 
Yet what would Heaven be without its harps, and 
trumpets, and choir of angels? It was owing to this 
association of ideas that Handel met with no opposition 
when he popularized the oratorio. He gave us, in the 
concert-room, Samson and Dalila, and Manoah, and 
the rest of the persons in the Bible story; and no one 
was scandalized. But when Salvini came over here, a 
hundred and thirty years later, he found that Samson 
was out of the question in a theatre. The play-going 
public was perfectly willing—and, indeed, highly 
curious—to see him walk off with the gates of Gaza, 
throw his father across his shoulder with one hand and 
carry him away, and finally perish between the pillars 
under a shower of dummy Philistines. But the people 
who never go to the theatre might have been offended ; 
and so Samson had to be reserved for a much more 
Puritan country—America. Even music itself has had 
to make absurd concessions to pietistic prudery. 
Beethoven composed an oratorio called ‘‘ The Mount 
of Olives”; and immediately the question arose 
whether the Handelian privilege extended to the New 
Testament. After about thirty years consideration we 
made up our minds the wrong way, and turned ‘‘ The 
Mount of Olives” into ‘‘Engedi,” with David for 
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the principal figure. Thirty years more, and the 
original work was performed at the Leeds Festival, 
with such complete impunity that it was evident 
the Engedification had been an act of gratuitous folly. 
We were kept for a long time out of one of the world’s 
great possessions, Bach’s St. Matthew Passion, on the 
same grounds. If it had been an acre of blue dirt, 
with a few handfuls of trumpery diamonds in it, we 
should have gone to war about it. Let nobody suppose 
that our ultimate emancipation from these silly restric- 
tions was the result of any growth or change in public 
opinion on the matter. There was no such growth and 
no such change. On the contrary, the sort of people 
who were supposed to object to ‘‘ The Mount of Olives” 
when it was first performed as a Lenten oratorio at 
Drury Lane in 1814 are much more numerous at present 
than they were then. And they are just as free to stay 
away from performances they disapprove of as they 
were then. The restrictions are always the work of 
half a dozen busybodies, actuated less by cowardice 
than by a desire to make an officious display of the 
undesirable quality they call ‘‘ good taste.” 

Goethe's taste being even worse than that displayed by 
Mr. Henry Arthur Jones in the fourth act of ‘‘ Michael and 
his Lost Angel,” he placed the scene of the prologue to 
his best known drama, not in Cleveheddon church, but 
in Heaven itself, with the Almighty conversing with 
Satan on easy terms, as in the Book of Job. Some of 
our dramatic critics (especially those who are not 
suspected of reading Goethe, and who see no difference 
between the literary styles of St. Matthew and Mr. 
Wilson Barrett) will be shocked at this, and will exult 
in the fact that no attempt was made, or could 
have been made, to introduce the prologue on the 
English stage when the Lyceum ‘ Faust” provided 
the opportunity. But I, having graduated as a musical 
critic, can assure my colleagues that I have seen 
this prologue repeatedly on no less English a 
stage than that of Covent Garden, under no less 
respectable a manager than Sir Augustus Harris. 
And nothing could have been more English than the 
manner in which the scene was represented. There 
was a front cloth with clouds painted on it. In the 
right-hand top corner (from the spectator’s point of 
view) there was a large hole irradiated with white light, 
and in the left-hand bottom corner a similar hole, glow- 
ing with red light. Satan appeared bodily in the red 
hole and sang his speeches. Nothing but the white 
glory could be seen through the higher rift in the clouds ; 
and the speeches were sung by the chorus, as in the 
case of the words ‘‘ Saul, why persecutest thou me?” 
in Mendelssohn’s oratorio. This has occurred as often 
as Boito’s ‘‘ Mefistofele”” has been performed; and I 
have not heard up to the present that any grave social 
consequences have ensued, or that any person has been 
shocked, hurt, injured, demoralized, or other than 
edified and delighted—except, perhaps, when the chorus 
sang flat, as choruses behind the scenes are apt to do. 

When there is anything artistic to be done in England, 
all that is necessary is to do it as a matter of course 
without saying anything about it. If you raise the 
question whether it is permissible, there will be an out- 
cry against it as impossibly scandalous, especially if it 
is something that has been done over and over again 
for hundreds of years. If the proprietors of the French 
Gallery had asked the leave of the British press and 
public before they exhibited Van Uhde’s picture of 
Christ sitting in a room speaking to people in tall hats 
and frock coats, a horror-stricken prohibition would 
have been voiced by writers who would have tried their 
utmost to get a private peep at the picture. The pro- 
— of the French Gallery wisely said nothing. 

ey exhibited the picture; and all the genuinely 
religious visitors were greatly touched and pleased by it. 
If any sculptor were to ask public permission to exhibit a 
figure of a lady or gentleman with nothing on at 
Burlington House, that permission would be sternly 
refused. But the thing is done every year without per- 
mission, and nobody is any the worse. The man who 
submits a moral syllabus of a work of art to the public 
is afool. Submit the work of art itself, and then the 
public can judge. Of course, if they dislike it they will 
beat it with any stick they can lay hold of. If the 
drama of ‘‘ Michael” had pleased the: critics who 
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imagined they were scandalized by the fourth act, Mr. 
Jones might have introduced not only a consecration, 
but a baptism, a confirmation, a marriage, and a com- 
munion, as safely as the Adelphi authors introduced the 
service for the dead. 

I do not lay down the law on this subject according 
to any canon of taste or theory of permissibility. I 
take things as I find them. I have seen not only 
‘Michael and his Lost Angel,” but ‘‘ Parsifal” at 
Bayreuth, and the Passion Play at Ober Ammergau. 
I found them good, and should be glad to see them 
brought within the reach of English playgoers. I have 
also seen ‘*‘ Gentleman Joe”; and I have no doubt that 
some of my colleagues whom Mr. Jones has shocked 
would be glad to see that piece brought within the 
reach of Bavarian playgoers. And with this reminder 
that you cannot attack the freedom of the plays you do 
not like without equally endangering the freedom of 
those you like, and that it is better to tolerate the 
catholicly religious people who are claiming for the 
theatre its share in the common spiritual heritage than 
to put a weapon into the hands of the sectarianly 
religious people who would make an end of the theatre 
altogether if they could, I leave the subject until the 
next week in which there happens to be nothing else to 
write about. G. B. S. 


MONEY MATTERS, 


M ONEY was extremely abundant throughout the 
week, and on Thursday it was difficult to arrange 
loans for the night at even + per cent. The discount 
market, after being dull on Monday and Tuesday, showed 
a tendency to firmness later in the week, which was 
temporarily strengthened by the rumoured alliance be- 
tween Turkey and Russia. The rate for three months’ 
bills varied between }3 and 1 per cent. ; for four months’ 
between 1 and 1} per cent. ; whilst for six months’ it 
stood at 1} per cent. Home Government Securities 
were firm until Thursday, when Consols touched at one 
time 108 ; Indian and Colonial loans were also strong. 
But the disturbing political rumour on Thursday had a 
depressing effect on Home Government as on other secu- 
ties, and Consols closed at 1072 both for money and the 
account. The Bank rate remains at 2 per cent. 


Since last Saturday the Stock Exchange has been 
quiet, and rather sensitive, the only business of impor- 
tance that was done being in Home Securities and 
Railways, which all show an advance in prices. The 
satisfactory traffic returns combined with the announce- 
ment of the excellent Chatham dividend (44 per cent. on 
the First Preference, £55,471 being carried forward, 
compared with £25,150 in 1895) to assist the advance 
in Home Railways. But the depression in Government 
Stocks on Thursday reacted on the Home Railway 
Market. American Railways were affected in the same 
way, after showing strength earlier in the week owing 
to the more cheerful political outlook ; and they were 
neglected by the general public, transactions being 
mainly confined to inside ‘‘ bulls” and ‘‘ bears.” Cana- 
dian Pacific Shares were inclined to be firm and 
touched 56} on Wednesday. Grand Trunk Stocks 
showed a tendency to rise on the latest traffic returns. 
South American Railways were rather dull and fluctu- 
ated irregularly. 


There were some professional dealings in the South 
African Market; but the public naturally holds aloof 
for the present, and the general feeling in the Market 
is a desire to wait and see what is going to happen in 
the next few weeks. Some time ago we stated that, 
on a rough calculation, about 1,600 new stamps were 
presently to be erected on the Rand, and we won- 
dered where the labourers would be procured to work 
them. If, however, we are to believe the statement 
of the Chairman at the recent ‘‘ Africana” meeting, 
it would appear that the stamping-power is to be 
increased by no less than 2,865 stamps—which means 
(at fifteen men per stamp) that 43,000 additional miners 
will have to be procured. Again we ask—Where are 
they to be got, in the present state of the Rand labour 
market ? 


The Chilians have recently imported into their coun~ 
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try not only German officers to drill their army, but also 
a German bank to manage their finances. We are there- 
fore not astonished to find the new issue of £ 2,000,000 
Treasury Bills is to be taken up by the Deutsche Bank 
and not by Rothschilds, the old and staunch friends of 
Chili. We say again that in our opinion a wide berth 
should be given to such Treasury Bills here, as well as 
to any fresh borrowing for Argentina, so long as the 
frontier dispute is not submitted to arbitration. The 
lack of a strong Government is the fatal deficiency of 
nearly all the South American States; were it not for 
this, Brazil would be the most flourishing and prosperous 
State on the American continent. It is a huge coun- 
try, possessed of great potentialities as a producer of 
coffee and india-rubber, besides many other valuable 
staples. The new coffee crop promises to be large. 


Unfortunately, however, for Brazil, the establishment 
of the ‘‘ United States of Brazil” Republic only brought 
disunion into the population and disorder into its 
finances, the result being the piling up of deficits, in- 
creased National Debts and Treasury Bills, together 
with such an accumulation of paper currency that the 
exchange has fallen to g}¢., representing a premium of 
about 200 per cent. on gold. Most of the Brazilians 
hate foreigners, and show their hatred by trying to 
injure them in business when they get an opportunity. 
If they are scrupulously fulfilling their obligations to 
the bond- and shareholders in Europe (unlike some of 
their Spanish neighbours), it is because their Treasury 
is in the powerful hands of Rothschilds, and could not go 
on without their support. It is time for the Brazilians 
to begin to bestow a little less attention on their army 
and navy, and a great deal more on their finances. 


The Foreign Market was generally steady, with the 
exception of Spanish and Italian issues, the prices of 
which fluctuate according to the news arriving from 
Cuba and Abyssinia respectively. The Continental 
Bourses remain inactive ; buyers prefer to look on and 
wait, for the present at any rate. Little or no business 
was done in the general Mining Market, and prices on 
the whole remained unchanged. The price of silver 
was steady at about 303¢. per oz. 


NEW ISSUES, &c. 


ANGLO-WESTRALIAN AND GENERAL EXPLORATION, 
LIMITED. 
A “No Prospectus ” Company. 


This Company has been formed with a capital of 
£100,000 in £1 shares. It is stated that 20,000 of 
these shares have been ‘‘ privately subscribed for,” that 
40,000 are to be given in exchange for some ‘‘ valuable 
mines” which have not yet been acquired by the 
Company, and that the remaining 40,000 shares are 
*‘reserved for future issue.” The notice or circular 
from which we extract this meagre information is said 
to be issued ‘‘ only for the purpose of giving Public 
Information.” We do not fancy that the public care 
to invest their money in such mysterious enterprises as 
this, and we should not care to guarantee that they 
would see it again if they did. Of course the circular 
from which we have quoted suggests that the assistance 
of the public is not sought for in connexion with this 
concern; but we take leave to doubt this ingenious 
suggestion. In this, as in all similar promotions, the 
net is probably being spread for the public; otherwise 
it would not be necessary to indulge in expensive cir- 
cularizing and advertising. 


HANNAN’s Mount CHARLOTTE West, LIMITED. 


One of the difficulties which has to be faced in regard 
to past West Australian promotions is the notorious in- 
adequacy, in far too many instances, of the sums set aside 
to provide working capital. It is well known that a very 
large proportion of the West Australian Companies 
brought before the publiclast year—apart from their merits 
or demerits in other respects—were woefully deficient in 
this respect. Now is the time for promoters—promoters 
of average honesty—to profit by this past experience, 
and to make certain that, whatever else may happen, 


their Companies shall not fail through lack of sufficient 
working capital. And now, also, is the time for investors 
to absolutely refuse to touch any concern in regard to 
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which such due provision does not appear to have been 
made. It is all very well for hungry vendors and greedy 
promoters to endeavour to seize upon the lion’s share 
of capital, but investors, by letting such enterprises 
severely alone, can speedily put a stop to them. 
Hannan’s Mount Charlotte West, Limited, is a Company 
for which we might have had a good word to say upon 
the strength of reports which are to all intents and 
purposes fair and honest ; but we refuse to recommend 
this Company when we come to consider the large 
amount to be paid as purchase-money and the com- 
paratively small amount to be set aside to work the 
property. The capital of Hannan’s Mount Charlotte 
West, Limited, is 4 100,000, in shares of #1 each. The 
Company is formed for the purpose of acquiring a mining 
lease of about twenty-four acres in the ‘* Hannan” dis- 
trict. The property is said to be favourably situated, 
but the price to be paid for it is £80,000, a sum which 
appears to us to be excessive. This large payment, 
of course, only leaves a bare £20,000 for working 
capital. Experience has shown (and the future has many 
more melancholy proofs in store for us) that such a sum 
is ridiculously insufficient for the working of such a 
mining property in a country like West Australia. 
We are sorry, upon these grounds, not to be able to 
advise investment in this Company. 


Tue Liguipation or PusLic CoMPANIEs. 


We observe from a recent number of “ Truth” that a 
firm of auditors, called Messrs. Robinson & Leslie, have 
supplied some information in regard to the affairs of the 
Proprietary House and Land Corporation, Limited, a 
concern of which they are the liquidators. It appears 
to us that the extraordinary desire evinced by liquidators 
of public Companies to rush into print in certain in- 
stances was in the main responsible for the action of 
the Board of Trade in forbidding its officials to supply 
the public press with any particulars in regard to joint- 
stock liquidations. For our part, we do not altogether 
approve the action of the Board of Trade in this re- 
spect, for we think that publicity is very desirable in 
a great many of these cases. We also consider that 
the publicity should be much more general than has 
hitherto been the case, and this remark applies to private 
as well as official liquidators. There is no reason why 
a remarkable degree of reticence should be observed in 
regard to one promotion, while all the information 
possible should be freely furnished in respect to another. 
Messrs. Robinson & Leslie do not appear to have 
always shown the same spirit of communicativeness 
which they have exhibited in connexion with the 
Proprietary House and Land Corporation, Limited. 
We do not remember to have seen any report of the 
liquidation proceedings of the London and Provincial 
Publishing Company, Limited, for instance, and we 
understand that certain shareholders in and creditors 
of that concern are in the same position. Neither have 
we heard much about the liquidation of Woodhouse & 
Rawson United, Limited. Messrs. Robinson & Leslie 
are the liquidators of both these concerns; why do they 
not give some information in regard to them? The 
London Provincial Publishing Company, Limited, was a 
curious promotion, the facts connected with which cer- 
tainly deserve publicity. Some particulars of the inner 
workings of Woodhouse & Rawson United Limited, 
too, would probably afford material for a good deal of 
reflection. But the liquidation proceedings of Woodhouse 
& Rawson United, Limited, have been going onfor avery 
long period, and, if not yet settled, it is high time they 
were brought to aconclusion. These protracted liquida- 
tions do not serve the interests either of the creditors or 
the unfortunate shareholders. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE KAFIRS. 


To the Editor of the SarurpAy Review. 


London, 20 Jazuary, 1896. 
18 ae Lepel Griffin says in his last week’s article :— 
«7 “It is true that we have no power to transfer a 
district which did not belong to us in any way, and over 
which we never exercised a shadow of authority or con- 
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trol; but what the Amir doubtless understood by the 
agreement was, that the British Government would 
raise no objection to the invasion of Kafiristan and the 
subjugation of its people.” Unfortunately the respon- 
sibility of the Government of India for the rapidly ap- 
proaching doom of the Kafirs is far more direct than 
this. Under the old conditions in Chitral the Kafirs 
were fairly safe by reason of the deep-seated hatred and 
dread felt by the Chitralis to the Pathans, of which they 
availed themselves to the fullest by placing themselves 
under the nominal suzerainty of the old Mehtar, Aman- 
ul-Mulk, and sending yearly representatives to his dur- 
bar. Now we have not only agreed in so many words 
to ‘‘ the transfer of Afghanistan and the whole of the 
Kafir country up to Chitral,” but, by having practically 
taken over the government of Chitral, have deprived 
the Kafirs of this their last remaining safeguard. 

The Kafirs fully foresaw all last year the fate that is 
in store for them. The Afghan Delimitation Commis- 
sion was doing its work on their southern frontier, and 
sending exploring parties into their territory, while at 
the same time the Chitral Relief force was cutting 
them off from any possibility of assistance. It was 
quite pathetic to watch the persistent way in which 
they hung about the headquarters camp, in the vain 
hope that something might yet be done to save them. 
Sir Salter Pyne tells us that the Amir is only actuated 
by the purest and most philanthropic motives for the 
social advancement of the Kafirs. But, whatever he 
or those may say who for political reasons desire 
to gloss over what is about to be done, there can be 
little doubt, if the facts are looked squarely in the 
face, that, to use Sir Lepel Griffin’s words, ‘‘a tragedy 
is now impending for which, if consummated, England 
will be directly responsible, and of which no time will 
ever suffice to efface the stain.” That tragedy seems, 
unhappily, even nearer its completion than Sir Lepel 
Griffin contemplated ; he counted upon the high passes 
into Kafiristan being closed by snow until May ; but 
the telegram in the ‘‘ Times” of this morning shows 
that, in spite of this, the Afghans are making rapid 
progress, and that the Kafirs seem to be, for the time 
being, at any rate, submitting to the inevitable. 

It would be difficult to understand why the Govern- 
ment of India should knowingly aid and abet so great a 
wrong, if the key to their action were not to be found in 
the very significant words used by Sir Salter Pyne (I 
again quote from to-day’s ‘‘ Times ”) :—‘‘ In explaining 
quite recently this question to me, the Ameer said— 
and I think it important to quote his own words :— 
‘ There are no trade routes allowed by the Kafirs through 
their country. I wish to open trade routes through it. 
For this I have several reasons. First, in case of com- 
plications arising from a source from which there is 
always a possibility of danger, I wish to be able to push 
my troops rapidly through Kafiristan, instead of being 
compelled to fight my way through.’” And Sir Salter 
Pyne himself adds :—‘‘ The Kafirs cannot remain in their 
present isolated position, owing to changes in the Afghan 
frontier and in the Ameer’s policy, in the interests of 
Great Britain. Froma political point of view, Kafiristan 
is a very weak spot, owing to possible complications, 
and would stand very much in the way of the Ameer 
being able to help Great Britain, if required to do so, or 
in the event of Great Britain extending practical assist- 
ance to the Ameer.” Thus the Government of India has 
practically delivered the Kafirs into the Amir’s hands.— 
Yours, &c. H. C. THomson. 


FOREIGN POLICY FROM A NAVAL 
STANDPOINT. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REvIEw. 

S1r,—It is tolerably certain that when the Emperor 
William sent his amazing telegram to President 
Kruger he was playing for the sympathy of Holland. 
It is also tolerably certain that Germany is casting an 
envious eye upon the Dutch and their belongings. For 
not only would the acquisition of the Netherlands give 
Germany a very fine coast-line upon the North Sea, 
but it would also secure to her those rich oversea 
dependencies for which her Colonial party is longing. 
In the East Indies, Holland has what is certainly the 
finest colonial empire after that of England, an empire 
which, unlike that of Germany or France, really pays its 
way. In such ambitions some possible explanation of 
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the German policy towards Japan may be discovered. 
The Dutch navy is extremely weak, and certainly could 
not hope to protect the East Indian Archipelago against 
Japanese aggression. Moreover, there has been some 
talk of a marriage between the Queen of Holland and 
a member of the Hohenzollern house. The time is not 
yet ripe for this little scheme, but it may be tried. It is 
interesting to notice Admiral Colomb’s warning of the 
danger which such a marriage would bring for us. ‘‘ In 
the politics of Europe,” he says, ‘‘there seems to me 
no change more perilous to England than that which 
would attach Holland to the German Empire in a war 
between it and the English nation.” The reason is 
that Holland controls or threatens our trade routes to 
China and Australia. 

The Dutch have, however, to be reckoned with, and 
they show no readiness to walk into the trap which has 
been so adroitly laid. In spite of German demonstra- 
tions that Codlin is the kinsman and not Short, 
after their momentary ebullition of ill-temper at Dr. 
Jameson’s raid, they see that England is their true ally 
and friend. It should not be forgotten that Dutchmen 
landed in England, in 1745, to aid George II. against 
the Young Pretender, or that the Dutch party at the 
Cape are thoroughly loyal citizens and warm sup- 
porters—Mr. Hofmeyr in particular—of a_ colonial 
contribution to the navy. Nothing could be more 
lamentable than any incident which would tend to 
embitter the feelings of Dutchmen towards England. 
It is pleasant to find that Portugal has, as in the past, 
been true to"her English alliance, and that the mo- 
mentary estrangement, due to our annexation of 
Zambesia, has passed away. For Portugal’s friend- 
ship, and the use of the splendid base which the Azores 
would give us, are essential to the safety of our 
commerce in war. Our foreign policy must necessarily 
be largely shaped to suit our naval requirements, and 
these preach the need of close friendship with the minor 
Powers. Nor should we hesitate to support them 
against the pressure which great States are capable of 
applying, for our own interest, if for no other reason.— 
Yours, &c. H. W. Witson. 


THE BURMAH-YUNNAN RAILWAY. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 

S1r,—Travelling, six hundred years ago, in what is 
now the province of Yunnan, Marco Polo was told of 
a *‘ great descent which leads towards the kingdom of 
Mien [Burmah], on which you ride for two days anda 
half continually down hill.” It is a generally accepted 
theory that Marco’s point of departure was the Yung- 
chang plain—-Yung-chang being the westernmost pre- 
fecture of Yunnan; and there is a shrewd suspicion 
that the project of the Mandalay-Kunlong Ferry Rail- 
way includes a hope of tapping that plain by way of 
this famous ‘‘ descent.” 

The exact situation and trend of the route may still 
be in doubt; but Colborne Baber convinced himself, 
when in the neighbourhood, that it exists. He sug- 
gested that it might run down the valley of the Nan- 
tien, which drains the Yung-chang plain into the 
Salwen. A great battle had been fought in this plain, a 
few years before Marco’s visit, and Baber surmised that 
it was up this valley the Burmese army had marched. 
We are treading, notoriously, in the footsteps of the 
Arabs in our traffic up the Irrawaddy to Bhamo. 
It will be curious if we strike another district of the 
province by the route which Marco indicated, and along 
which the Burmese invaded China, six centuries ago. 

Yunnan has been the scene, recently, of more dis- 
astrous hostilities. The great Mahomedan rebellion of 
a quarter of a century ago is said to have reduced its 
population from eleven millions to four, and to have 
almost effaced its material prosperity. Travellers like 
Colquhoun and Agassiz note evidences of this prosperity, 
in the shape of ruined buildings and public works. But 
their comments have reference more particularly to the 
south and east. Baber writes of the region which the 
Kunlong Ferry line appears likely to tap; and his 
comments have especial interest on that account. 
‘*Here only,” he writes (in the Yung-chang plain), 
‘did we meet any signs of the great population which 
common report has attributed to Yunnan before the 
Mahomedan troubles. A level plain, some six miles 
in breadth, stretched north and south for a distance of 
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twenty or more miles, teeming with villages, and seamed 
over most of its extent with the demarcations of rice- 
fields—a joyous prospect, at first sight, of prosperity 
and peace; but, descending into its midst, we found 
the habitations generally a heap of crumbling and de- 
serted ruins, and the fields for the most part a malarious 
morass. . . .” 


Civil war, in China, means depopulation and ruin of 


the region concerned ; and the survivors—how prolific 
and industrious soever they may be—require time to 
repair the loss. It will not be till Yunnan has had more 
time to recover from this devastation that we can know 
how far the epithet ‘‘ rich,” so commonly applied to it, 
is deserved. It seems evident, at any rate, that a 
province so cut up by mountains needs to be approached 
from various directions, and that here is one prac- 
ticable route. The Kunlong Ferry is but 240 miles 
from Mandalay, and 250 more from Tali (which was the 
Mahomedan capital during the revolt), so that we are 
by way of getting into a very interesting region indeed. 
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possessed by the Kings of Ava concurrently with 
the Emperors of China... with the sole proviso 
that his Majesty the Emperor of China shall not, without 
previously coming to an agreement with Her Britannic 
Majesty, cede either Munglem or Kianghung, or any 
portion thereof, to any other nation.” As a penalty for 
contravening this clause in a recent treaty with France, 
Lord Salisbury has demanded the retrocession of cer- 
tain territory which the Convention had remitted to 
China. It appears undetermined, yet, how far exactly 
this demand will extend. A hope has been expressed 
that it will cover the State of Kokang, which lies north 
of Kunlong, in the direct line for Yung-chang. But a 
line to Shun-ning would run north-east, across Kengma 
and Maingmaing. It is to be hoped, therefore, that 
we shall recover these two Shan States also, in order 
to permit the extension of the proposed railway 
throvzh British territory in the direction wished. I am 
assuming, of course, that the Chinese Government 
would grant us the same permission which it has 
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Whether the cost of railway-making there will be ex- 
cessive, or whether we shall find any trade worth the 
cost, are points upon which Mr. Baber’s caustic reflec- 
tions may leave us in considerable doubt. It is to be 
borne in mind, however, that the railway is designed to 
tap the Salwen and the Shan country before reaching 
Yunnan ; and that the Salwen is, at Kunlong, distant 
eighty miles only, as the crow flies, from the Meikong. 
Crows’ flights are not, however, always consistent with 
practical engineering; and it may prove easier to 
reconcile Ser Marco’s topography with a line up the 
valley of the Nan-tsin to Shunning, and thence to Tali. 

These reflections lend additional interest to certain 
problems that have been raised by recent incidents 
at Peking. By Article V. of the Convention (of 1894), 


delimiting the Burmo-Chinese frontier, England, ‘‘in con- 


sideration of the abandonment of the claims advanced by 


China to the territory abutting on the prefecture of Yung- 


chang and the sub-prefecture of Teng-yueh,” agreed to 


renounce “all the suzerain rights in and over the 


States of Munglem and Kianghung (Kienhung) formerly 


accorded to the French. After promising right of entry 
to railways from Tongking, it could hardly exclude a 
line coming from Burmah. 

Chinese sentiment might, perhaps, be further con- 
ciliated, both in respect to the railway and to Kengma 
and Maingmaing, by the cession of a district on the east 
of the Irrawaddy, further north, which the Peking Govern- 
ment has shown itself anxious to obtain because it lies 
within certain ‘‘ gates” (long since in ruins) that are 
affirmed to mark the traditional frontier. There was 
much talk of these ‘‘ gates” while the negotiations for 
delimitation were going on; and traces of them were 
found with difficulty, after much research. The Chinese 
wish was opposed at the time, by the Government of 
India, from a desire to retain in British soil the graves 
of certain officers and men who fell during a fight with 
Kachins. The sentiment is worthy of respect. But 
such sentiments may, after all, be pushed to extremes. 
England would have to annex the greater part of the 
world if she would have her flag wave where there lie 
relics of her sons.—Yours truly, R. S. Gunpry. 
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REVIEWS. 


A LITTLE TOUR IN AMERICA. 


“ A Little Tour in America.” By the Very Rev. S. 
Reynolds Hole, Dean of Rochester. London: 
Edward Arnold. 1895. 


"THE Dean of Rochester is a product of our civiliza- 
tion, and his books are a fair expression of his 

rsonality. He is interested in every part of modern 
ife, though sport and gardening might be named as his 
favourite recreations, and theology as his not too serious 
pursuit. He has one distinguishing character which 
never deserts him, whether he be engaged in the most 
important work or the most trivial amusement. He 
delights in modern wit and humour, and is himself 
almost a professional humourist. Old World humour- 
ists are not his models, though we suppose he has 
read his Aristophanes, and dipped into his Martial ; 
nor are Cervantes and Rabelais the authors whom he 
follows. American humour, the humour of Mark Twain 
and Bill Nye, especially of the latter, is more to his taste ; 
and the form in which he loves to emulate their achieve- 
ments is the good story, original or borrowed. In his 
“* Memories” he undoubtedly succeeded in collecting a 
supply of drollery in this form which deserved the appre- 
ciation it won from all lovers of that kind of amusement. 
The good stories were seldom original, but were often 
excellent in themselves, and were told with a gusto 
that was so obviously genuine that the enjoyment of 
his readers was ensured. Vast as was the Dean’s 
repertory of funny stories and humorous experiences, 
the result of the demand made by his second book, 
** More Memories,” showed that he had exhausted his 
choicest stores. ‘‘ His worst he kept, his best he gave.” 
And now we come to the worst of his remnants. This 
weakness, which is no fault of the genial Dean’s, was 
very much in evidence in his last book, and appears in 
an acuter form in the present volume. ‘‘A Little Tour 
in America” fails, and it fails not seldom, through the 
scantiness of the materials, not through any decay 
in its author’s powers. It is a piece of bookmaking, 
and would, if a professional man of letters were its 
maker, be best described as a “‘ pot-boiler”; for Dean 
Hole writes here, not because he has got information 
to impart, but because he has a book to write, and it 
seems probable because he has a cheque to earn. 

Still, when all the drawbacks have been noted, the book 
is a remarkable performance in one half way through 
his eighth decade. The venerable Dean never ceases to 
be a genial companion, his good-humour is as unfailing 
as his fun ; and if the latter is not so fresh or so con- 
tagious as in his previous works, yet so winning is his 
personality, so human and kindly his view of life, so 
gentle and sympathetic his judgments on the faults and 
foibles of men, that even the new and critical reader 
will feel amiable towards his entertainer, though he may 
grumble occasionally at the entertainment ; while those 
to whom the kindly optimist is well known, who have 
spent pleasant hours in his society, and enjoyed the 

‘ood sense and good feeling as well as the drolleries of 

is books on gardening, and his memories of men and 
things, will approach this latest communication of an 
old friend with pleasure and leave it with regret. The 
Dean of Rochester is a master in the art of seasoning 
with amusement the information he desires to give. 
He is largely in sympathy with the United States and 
things American, and carries his complacency so far 
that he makes excuses for the abuses he exposes and 
condemns, and is careful to insist on our own deficiencies 
whenever he deals with the deficiencies of the Govern- 
ment and the people of the great Anglo-Saxon Republic. 

Two intolerable faults are conspicuous throughout 
this book : the deliberate padding out of the sentences 
with familiar quotations from the Bible, and the fasten- 
ing together of a cento of trite lines from well-known 
poets, in as well as English, with a weak glue of 
thought, as though the manufacture of the greatest 
amount of copy with the least expenditure of time and 

was the chief object of the writer. To bring 
a substantial sum for the restoration of Rochester 
Cathedral was, the good Dean informs us, the object of 
his visit to America, and is also, we should imagine, 
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not unconnected with the hasty and perfunctory cha- 
racter of his literary work, and especially with the faults 
to which we have just drawn attention. Here are brief 
examples of what we mean. Describing the Central 
Park of New York, he writes :—‘‘ The landscape 
gardener came, and the wilderness and the solitary 
place were made glad and the desert rejoiced and 
blossomed as a rose. The glory of Lebanon was 
given unto it, the excellency of Carmel and Sharon.” 
This is a fair specimen of his irritating habit of manu- 
facturing sentences by simply slinging together blocks 
of language from the Bible without attempting to shape 
them to the context. Occasionally, indeed, he goes 
further : he reflects upon what he sees, and boldly in- 
troduces a large fragment of an old sermon—a facile 
device which every hard-run pressman may envy, if he 
dare not imitate. Again, describing the death of a 
whale injured by one of the steamer’s propellers, he 
writes :—‘‘ It was a rare occurrence, a strange sight to 
see this monster—monstrum horrendum, informe, ingens— 
dying in a red sea by his own blood incarnadined.” 
This, by the way, is not the description of what the 
Dean saw, but of what the crew of another vessel, 
following after, might have seen; for those on the 
** Majestic” saw nothing, though they felt a shock 
at midnight, and afterwards heard this explanation. 

But enough of adverse criticism. Readers of the 
Dean’s more successful literary ventures will naturally 
ask for the good stories. They are, of course, nume- 
rous, but the majority are old ‘‘ chestnuts,” dished up 
no matter how stale, often with an insipid sauce Jiguante 
of misquotation. Here are a few of the fresher and 
more appetizing. An interviewer asked the Dean, ‘‘ Are 
you a Home Ruler?” to which the ready reply, ‘‘ As 
far as my wife permits,” is not bad, if not quite 
original. Here is a New York pressman’s questions, 
on being given strictly one minute’s interview :-—‘‘I 
only wish to ask why you belong to the Episcopal 
Church? What is your opinion of the Old Testa- 
ment characters compared with those of the New? 
Whether you expect to meet your friends in a future 
state of existence, and, if so, on what foundations you 
have formed this expectation?” Pretty well for an 
interviewer who had promised not to detain his victim 
more than one minute! Dr. Moran, the Rector of the 
College at Whitewater, told him a good story of the 
popularity of Bishop Nicholson of Wisconsin :—‘‘ A 
rough working-man came to him at a station, and said, 
‘We like you, Bishop ; we all of us like you— You make 
yourself the darndest commonest chap we know.’” A 
famous American author inscribed on his wife’s tomb, 
‘* The light is gone from my life.” Time suggested a 
renewal of connubial bliss. A neighbour expressed 
surprise that he had so soon forgotten his words of 
lamentation. ‘‘So far from forgetting them,” he 
replied, ‘‘I remember and repeat them now as origi- 
nating and confirming the intention which you are 
pleased to criticize. I declared that the light was gone 
Jrom my life; and it is for this reason that I propose / 
strike another match,” 

An undertaker, whose arrangements of the funeral a 
deceased Spiritualist had strongly criticized through his 
brother Spiritualists, replied, ‘‘ This is the first time that 
I have ever been sassed by the remains!” ‘‘ A timid 
tourist, about to make his first journey in a carriage 
upon the ice, was informed by the waiter in his hotel 
that ‘ he had put a buffalo (referring to the ‘ robe,’ or 
the skin of that animal) in the sleigh.’ ‘Oh, thank 
you,’ said the stranger, ‘ but, if it makes no difference, 
I think JZ’d rather have a horse.’” This story the Dean, 
with characteristic garrulity, ‘‘caps” with another. 
‘*His remark reminds us of the little boy who, when 
asked by a mamma with anticipations, ‘Whether he 
would prefer as a playmate a little brother or a little 
sister?’ replied, after consideration, that, ‘ if it made no 
difference, he should prefer a pony.’” ‘‘ A New York 
millionaire had a son who had made a pile of money, 
and ordered it to be buried with him, The father 
complied with the conditions ; was accosted by a neigh- 
bour after the funeral, ‘Well, Nabal, I guess you’re 
about the tallest fool in the States,’ and replied with a 
grin, ‘ Perhaps I’m not such a fool as you think, / paid 
it by cheque to his order.’” 

Dean Hole’s views on American institutions are no- 
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wise remarkable. He generally contrives to sit on the 
fence and commit himself to no decided opinion. One 
of his best chapters is that in which he gives copious 
and certainly characteristic and amusing specimens of 
sensational paragraphs from the newspapers. This is 
perhaps the most useful commentary on his somewhat ful- 
some praise of the portentous civilization of the States. 
He excuses the villainy of Chicago by suggesting that it is 
no worse than that of New York, London, Paris, Naples, 
or any other great city ; while the munificence of the 
millionaires fills him with almost tearful admiration. He 
waxes Scriptural and dithyrambic: ‘‘he causes the 
widow's heart to sing for joy ; he has dispersed abroad 
and given to the poor, and his righteousness remaineth 
forever.” Mr. George Pullman, Mr. Marshal Field, and 
Mr. Armour ought certainly to subscribe to the Rochester 
Cathedral Restoration Fund. Perhaps they have done 
so already. Mr. Andrew Carnegie, the Pittsburg mil- 
lionaire, ought to do something ; for the Dean testifies 
that he “has a royal munificence, and has written a 
splendid treatise, which he calls ‘ The Gospel of 
Wealth.’” This is an example of Dean Hole’s atti- 
tude ; he is so anxious to be pleasant, to stand well 
with the plutocracy in America, that he scarcely criti- 
cizes at all (and when he does criticize always tempers a 
little blame with an immense amount of praise) the ex- 
isting state of society in the United States. But, after 
all, what could be expected from a lecturer who went 
to make money, and apparently made it, under the able 
guidance of his agent, Major Pond? ‘1 see no differ- 
ence,” he tells us, ‘‘ between the nations in their high 
estimate of the precious metals or in their methods of 
appropriation.” After reading his book we incline to 
think he is right. 


MADAGASCAR FROM AN ENGLISH 
STANDPOINT. 


“Five Years in Madagascar.” By Colonel F. C. 
Maude, V.C., C.B. London: Chapman & Hall. 
1895. 

M 4bDAGASC AR is an island of exceptional interest 

from many points of view. Its vast extent, situ- 

ated for the most part only just to the north of the 
Tropic of Capricorn, and extending, as regards its 
southern limits, into the Temperate Zone, together with 
its reputed wealth in minerals and its fertile soil, mark 
it out as a possession most desirable for European ex- 
ploitation. Its constitution is a not wholly pleasing 
variety of those semi-barbarous civilizations with which 
the British nation is constantly coming into contact. 
Not unlike the monarch of Uganda, ‘‘ the Queen is 
the sole owner of the land of her ancestors, and a 
Malagasy cannot possess a particle of land without her 
sanction. No foreigner has a right of buying any land 
in Madagascar, and all he can do is to obtain a lease 
for a period not exceeding 99 years: after that lease is 
expired, all the buildings erected become the property 
of Government.” 

The theoretical despotism, the Court etiquette, and 
the style of the buildings remind us somewhat of Burma 
in the days of King Thebaw; while the grafting of 
English Protestantism on the uncultured Hova stock 
recalls the kingdom of our late visitor Khama of 
Bechuanaland, and its rivalry with French Romanism 
takes us back once more to Uganda. The obligation 
of the Prime Minister to marry the Queen (notwith- 
standing that the present occupant of that high office 
was already possessed of a wife and eighteen children, 
and was withal a staunch Protestant) is a variation in 
constitutional procedure peculiar, so far as we know, to 
Madagascar. But of much greater importance is the 
institution of ‘‘ Fanampoana,” or forced labour, which 
in some of its aspects would seem to be an indigenous 
and unique growth. ‘It may best be understood,” 
says Colonel Maude, ‘‘ by describing it as partaking of 
the nature of the corvée: it is also applied to con- 
scription, to all kinds of Government service ; it is part 
of the Feudal system, and it even sometimes takes the 
shape of a ‘ Logging Bee.’ . . . It supplies the place 
of the payment of the officials throughout the Island. 


In fact, in all Madagascar no secretary, clerk, artisan, 
soldier, or civilian serving the Government, in whatever 
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capacity (with the exception of a trifling percentage 
received by some of the governors of districts), is paid, 
or even fed, by the State. The Queen honours them 
by employing them (so the official euphemism runs), and 
they must feed and clothe themselves.” 

The labour required is often excessively onerous :— 

‘*Carrying vast weights of wood, iron, or stone, on 
raw and bleeding shoulders along goat-tracks (for 
roads there are none), through swamps and forests, up 
and down hills 5,oo0 ft. high; then the additional 
stimulus of shackles and leg-irons is needed to persuade 
the poor captured peasant that, on the whole, he had 
better accept the ‘ honour,’ half-starved though he must 
be. If he runs away he brings punishment on his 
family, and becomes a freebooter and a bushranger.” 

The results of this horrible system are, of course, to 
render extortion on the part of unpaid officials a neces- 
sity, to compel artisans to conceal their skill, and to 
depopulate large districts. 

Side by side with this system of Fanampoana, slavery 
in its worst forms is co-exisient. Slaves are procured 
by ‘‘numberless raids, the cruelties of which are quite 
on a par with those in Africa.” After capture ‘‘ they are 
openly and constantly bought and sold throughout the 
whole island, and are exposed for sale every Friday in 
the great market at the capital.” It is hard to recon- 
cile these descriptions with the statement that the 
Protestant creed is now the religion of the State, and 
the glowing account we have heard of the success of 
mission work in Madagascar. Little is said in the 
volume under review on this subject; but Bishop 
Kestell-Cornish, a few days ago, made a formal state- 
ment of his views to a representative of Reuter’s 
Agency, upon which a few remarks may not be inap- 
propriate. Referring to the recent attacks upon the 
Missions by the natives he remarked :—‘* Madagascar 
is still to all intents and purposes a heathen country, 
and the hatred of the heathens is very bitter against 
Christianity. These outbreaks will continue and in- 
crease unless they are repressed by force.” We are 
accustomed to bitter and generally most unjust attacks 
by members of the Missionary Societies upon the consti- 
tuted authorities, when trouble and fighting have arisen 
in the countries committed to their care of the latter. 
Though in many cases notin possession of full information, 
and naturally hearing only ex farfe statements, they have 
before now fearlessly rushed into print, and informed the 
nation what ought or ought not to have been done. Gene- 
rally (after the event) they have condemned in lofty tones 
the resort to force. Yet here is a Bishop of the Church 
openly advocating the repression by force of the heathen 
who dislike his teaching. For our part, we can find no 
words strong enough to denounce this parody of the 
teaching and example of Christ. ‘‘ The missionary future 
of Madagascar,” continues the Bishop, in the *‘ Times” 
report, ‘* seems to me to go on all fours with the political 
future. The French may for a time tolerate English 
missionaries, but in the natural course of things this 
will not continue, nor can I suppose that English socie- 
ties will feel justified in spending money upon work in 
countries for which the French nation has become re- 
sponsible.” This last monstrous statement (to the credit 
of the Missions be it said) has indeed called forth a 
protest in the pages of the ‘‘ Times.” We can but hope 
that the Right Rev. Kestell-Cornish is not a common 
type of the modern Missionary bishop. 

Colonel Maude is enthusiastic regarding the capa- 
bilities of the country, which he describes as *‘ almost 
unlimited. Prodigious wealth is now known to be 
lying both above and beneath the Malagasy soil. 

ertile land, magnificent timber, vast quantities of gold, 
precious stones, and other minerals are waiting to be 
utilized”; while ‘“‘a regular rainfall and a climate 
tolerable on the coast and nearly perfect on the high 
lands ” complete his picture of this ideal land. Else- 
where, however, he speaks in a less enthusiastic strain 
both of the soil and climate. Rice forms the staple of 
food for the settler, and native labour costs about £1 
a month. The Malagasy labourer, moreover, is able to 
turn his hand to many things, and is honest and good- 
tempered. The products of the country consist of 
“‘Indiarubber, gum-copal, rafia fibre, crin végétal, 
hides, bones, horns, beeswax, cocoa, coffee, vanilla, 
and rabanas,” all exported in a raw state. Cloves, 
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= tea, and sugar can also be cultivated with 
profit. 

‘With the exception of the lemur . .. and some 
hogs, scarcely any wild animal exists in the forests 
and none in the plains,” says Colonel Maude, ‘‘ and 
even in the matter of birds Madagascar is strangely 
deficient.” A writer who could thus summarize the 
fauna of an island, which (together with its flora) is 
perhaps more singular and more interesting than that 
of any other portion of our planet of equal area, can 
hardly be seriously reviewed. ‘‘ Of the present fauna 
of the country,” wrote Mr. Last, one of the most 
recent travellers in Madagascar, ‘‘ most of the genera, 
and nearly all the species, of mammalia are peculiar, 
notably the fusa cryptoprocta ferox, the lemuroids, and 
the hedgehogs. Of the birds, there are some 240 
species known, and 129 of these are found only in 
Madagascar. The flora is as peculiar to the island as 
the fauna, for, of more than 4,000 species which are now 
known, some 3,000 are indigenous.” But even more 
remarkable than the peculiarity of its animal and 
vegetable life of to-day are the records of obsolete forms 
of life which lie embedded as fossils in the strata. That 
colossal bird, the AEpyornis, the huge tortoises, the 
gigantic lemuroids, and the deinosaurs have in many 
cases been found nowhere else, and their existence in 
Madagascar has given rise to much speculation among 

alzontologists and geologists ; but into these interest- 
ing questions space forbids us now to enter. 

Colonel Maude’s book is almost as remarkable in its 
way as the Memoirs of his Honour Buergi Mookerji 
Chand, though its vagaries of grammar and diction are 
hardly so amusing as those of that immortal work. 
There is throughout the book an absolute disregard of 
punctuation. Fullstops are suddenly inserted in the 
middle of a sentence, followed often by the commence- 
ment of a new paragraph where the astonished reader 
would not have expected to find even a comma’s pause. 
Ridiculously ponderous Latin phrases are found side by 
side with the freest of slang. ‘‘ Daring domestics [we 
are told] still suicidally steal the quotidian supply [of 
water], but the Hovas out of pure cussedness have 
refused” to have the tanks cleaned. An immoral act 
is paraphrased as ‘‘a divergence from the ethical per- 
pendicular,” and ‘‘ Western auricularies” does duty 
for ‘‘European ears.” But still more trying to the 
reader is the author’s inordinate passion for intro- 
ducing fag-ends of French, and such sentences as the 
following occur on almost every page :—‘‘It is true 
that ‘ nous avons changé tout cela’ and that the ‘ Latin 
Union’ protects the traveller from most of the hideous 
robberies of aufrefois. But in Madagascar ‘le pays du 
Protectorat,’” &c. The book itself is, for the most 
part, made up of various miscellaneous writings con- 
tributed by the gallant author to the ‘‘ Field,” or the 
newspaper of which he was editor in Madagascar, and 
these are inserted with an admirable indifference to date, 
sequence, or context. The work, moreover, is innocent 
of either index or table of contents. But, in spite of 
these little divergencies from the customary ‘‘ perpen- 
dicular” of an author, there is between its covers a 
considerable amount of shrewd observation. 


THE NOVELLINO. 


“The Novellino of Masuccio.” Now first translated 
into English by W. G. Waters. Illustrated by 
E. R. Hughes. 2 vols. London: Lawrence & 
Bullen. 1895. 


HEN Mr. Waters’s translation of Straparola came 

before us for review, we ventured to suggest that 
he should turn his attention to the work of Masuccio. 
We know not whether these words had any effect upon 
his action, but at all events we rejoice at the restoration 
to public notice of the once famous pioneer of South 
Italian fiction. Very little has been preserved concern- 
ing the personal history of Masuccio, save that he was 
a glory of the city of Salerno, of noble family, and— 
as we can see for ourselves—a great imitator of Boc- 
caccio. He dedicates his stories to various people, 
among whom seven or eight have been identified as 
leaders in the Revolt of the Barons in 1485. But his 
name does not occur in any of the proceedings con- 
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nected with that event, and it has, therefore, been sup- 
posed that he died too soon to suffer from the effects of 
the political disaster of his friends. It is probable that 
he was born about 1420, and was by a whole generation 
older than Bandello and the clerical novelists of his age 

But an epitaph by Pontanus and a tantalizing reference 
by Luigi Pulci are all that time has spared us of direct 
evidence about him: 

The ‘‘ Novellino” is a collection of short stories 
divided into five groups, and arranged with a Prologue, 
dedicated to Ippolita of Aragon, in which Masuccio 
seems to deny that he has invented anything, but claims 
merely to have cooked up and edited anecdotes the 
truth of which he vouches for. The book is one which 
it must, or should, have been a shock for a pious 
Catholic lady to receive, since the whole scope of it is 
violent satire against women and priests. For these 
two classes of the community the hatred of Masuccio 
seems to have been unbridled. He delights in multi- 
plying examples of their weakness, cupidity, and licen- 
tiousness, and he is most happy when his story combines 
the discomfiture of a greedy woman and of a debauched 
ecclesiastic. That these scathing satires should not 
have seemed either scandalous or irreligious is a curious 
fact ; on the contrary, such a rude novelist as Masuccio 
appears to have been regarded as fighting in the in- 
terests of religion and morality, tearing the veil of 
hypocrisy away from vice and strengthening the hands 
of the godly. 

His mode of accomplishing these holy duties leaves, 
according to modern ideas, much to be desired. Even 
in his own time, it appears, there were some whose 
ears were so ‘‘ choked with holy water” that they 
turned away from Masuccio and his stories, although 
the worshipful and beauteous Lady Ippolita read the 
volume ‘‘ with merry laughter and rejoicing.” To put 
it crudely, as he would put it himself, Masuccio is un- 
commonly coarse. He has the South Italian grossness, 
the rough ill-humour of a moralist brought face to face 
with profligacy, and enraged rather than shocked by 
its excesses. Mr. Waters, in his admirable preface, 
points out an Oriental touch in Masuccio’s disdain of 
women and hatred of priesthood. It is possible that his 
relentless resentment was produced, in one case and 
the other, by experiences which he could not forget. 
But the ‘‘ Novellino” hardly gives the impression of a 
righteous anger ; it is too brazen in its cynicism, too 
arrogant in its denunciations, for that. 

The ‘‘ Novellino,” however, though far from being 
fitted for general reading, deserved to be put within the 
reach of readers. After Boccaccio and Sacchetti, its 
author takes the third place in the long series of those 
who developed the art of fiction in Italy. Masaccio has 
excellent gifts of narrative within his own limited 
sphere. He does not attempt any complication of plot, 
but he proceeds with spirit through brief periods of 
action, and he fills his canvas with racy types. Mr. 
Waters deserves credit for the careful and yet eminently 
readable translation which he has made. The language 
of Masuccio is obscure and hard, although, as Mr. 
Waters points out, it is not dialect. The original 
edition, printed at Naples in 1476, of which only one 
copy is known to exist, is full of corrupt and even 
unintelligible passages. The present translation is 
founded on the very carefuletext prepared by Signor 
Luigi Settembrini. 


ORIGINES LEGUM. 


‘*The History of English Law before the Time of 
Edward I.” By Sir Frederick Pollock, Bart., LL.D., 
and Frederick William Maitland, LL.D. Cam- 
bridge : the University Press. 1895. 


WERE we to ask a practising barrister where to go 
for a sensible, practical view of English law, the 
answer would in all probability be, Don’t go to Oxford 
and Cambridge, don’t go to Lincoln’s Inn, and, above 
all, avoid Sir Frederick Pollock, who edits the Zaw 
Quarterly Review. Whether the two academic lawyers 
who have produced this work are conscious of the Bar's 
estimate of their kind we do not know ; but if they were, 
and had deliberately set to work to pay off the score, 
they could not have succeeded better than by writing 
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this History of Law. They have effectually turned the 
tables on their practising brethren. 

‘*The matter of legal science is not an ideal result 
of ethical or political analysis ; it is the actual result-of 
facts of human nature and history. Law, such as we 
know it in the conduct of life, is matter of fact; not a 
thing which can be seen or handled, but a thing per- 
ceived in many ways of practical experience.’ 

‘* Law may be taken for every purpose, save that of 
strictly philosophical inquiry, to be the sum of the rules 
administered by courts of justice. We have not said 
that it must be, or that it always is, a sum of uniform 
and consistent rules (as uniform and consistent, that is, 
as human fallibility and the inherent difficulties of human 
affairs permit) administered under one and the same 
system. 

‘‘It has been usual for writers commencing the ex- 
position of any particular system of law to undertake, 
to a greater or less extent, philosophical discussion of 
the nature of laws in general, and definition of the most 
general notion of jurisprudence. We purposely refrain 
from any such undertaking.” They have so refrained, 
keeping honestly clear of any such vagary throughout 
the thirteen hundred odd pages of their two volumes. 
What must the sacrifice have cost the Corpus Professor 
of Jurisprudence in the University of Oxford and the 
Downing Professor of the Laws of England in the 
University of Cambridge ? If such self-denial is found 
to be wholly beyond the powers of ordinary commen- 
tators, what does it mean in men who of living legal 
writers are, and must know they are, the most com- 
petent for such a task? It is a remarkable literary 
achievement ; and we should like to believe that it will 
set the fashion for future law-books. Much more im- 
portant, however, is the legal bearing of their restraint. 
The course adopted by Sir Frederick Pollock and Pro- 
fessor Maitland, and the words in which they explain it 
(quoted above), are a protest, too long delayed, against 
the unreality, the insincerity that underlies the treatment 
of legal questions by practitioners, judges, and writers 
alike—a treatment based on the assumption that law, 
** such as we know it in the conduct of life,” is a com- 
plete deductive system ; that every statute, every rule, 
and every decision can be traced to certain fixed 
universal principles. This assumption is cheerfully 
given away at the outset of the work before us, and in 
its further progress is proved to be untenable. It is, in 
fact, just legal fiction—a layman would say, a legal 
fraud. Rules of conduct (and law is nothing more than 
a congeries of such rules) suggested merely by the 
exigencies of the hour, taking shape largely from the 
character of the persons at different times in authority, 
are forced into a mould which it is considered ought to 
leave its impress on all law, whether as a fact it does or 
does not. The ludicrous unreality of treating any parti- 
cular body of law from this philosophic standpoint be- 
comes apparent the moment you honestly examine the 
laws themselves, even as they stand, apart from their 
history. Abstract justice is there invariably postponed 


‘to practical utility ; what is aimed at is not so much the 


real merits of parties as a way out of the situation that 
shall work best in the long run. In many cases con- 
sideration of abstract right and wrong is expressly 
excluded. We are not saying that a philosopher might 
not from @ priori generalization of right and wrong be 
able to deduce a complete legal system. The canon 
law might to a certain extent be brought under that 
description; but no such system could coincide with 
any body of law actually in practice. The deductive 
philosophy of the canon law was in effect nothing but a 
kind of pattern for the same law in practice, which in 
its turn was workable only by means of the elasticity 
imparted to it by papal authority. Even if we take that 
vaguest of generalizations, ‘‘ public policy,” as a philo- 
sophic basis for actual law, it breaksdown. Actions have 
been framed and statutes passed avowedly not for the 
general good, but for the advantage of the king, of a 
favourite, or, more often, of a class, sometimes 
aristocratic, sometimes plebeian. The “ philosophy of 
law” must be given up as a delusion. Is there left to 
us ‘‘legal science”? That it is possible to construct a 
deductive legal system, apart from philosophy, goes 
without saying. Whether any nation has ever had 


" such a system in actual operation is more doubtful. It 
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may have been so for a time in some of the early Greek 
communities after they had been ‘‘ restored ” by a legis- 
lative dictator; but in any case these cut-and-dried 
constitutions did not remain long intact. Certainly 
English law can hardly in the face of history be brought 
under the category. Parliament by itself would make 
such a state of things impossible. To credit the bulk 
of our legislators with any notion of developing or even 
submitting to legal principles, would be sheer hypo- 
crisy ; to say that unconsciously they do act in ac- 
cordance with legal principles, that measures suggested 
by any consideration in the world rather than law do 
as a fact fit into a system, is to ask us to believe in a 
standing miracle. And yet the fiction that the laws of 
England make up a deductive system is current even 
amongst practising barristers and with the judges. It 
is pitiable to find the plainest common-sense (not to say 
commonplace) men such as Mr. Justice Grantham or Mr. 
Justice Lawrance, after giving an obviously right judg- 
ment, going out of their way to bring their decision 
under some legal generalization, which hopelessly 
breaks down in the application. The truth is that 
scientific lawyers feel and unscientific lawyers pretend 
to feel that law ought to be deductive, and accordingly 
they treat English law as though it were what they wish 
it to be, not what it is; with not too happy conse- 
quences. They suffer from a confusion of thought. 
They are afraid that, if they admit the truth that our 
law is not deductive, that taken together it does not 
make up a system, they will lose their claim to be con- 
sidered ‘‘ scientific.” They do not realize that the truly 
scientific intellect, while it sees clearly what ought to 
be, knows exactly what is, and never confuses the two, 
since such confusion is the greatest hindrance to the 
approximation of the actual to the ideal. 

It is perfectly possible to see how far our law is deduc- 
tive, to trace such generalizations as do pervade parts of 
it, to bring under them all that they legitimately can 
comprise, without ignoring the limitations of fact ; just 
as we may strive to make it more deductive without 
reading into it what it does not and, as we have it now, 
cannot contain. 

The correction of this mischievous habit will, we be- 
lieve, be the greatest service rendered by this History 
of Law. It will be hardly possible for anyone to follow 
the authors through early English times into the régime 
of the Norman kings, down through the ages of Glan- 
ville and Bracton ; to trace with them the development 
of ‘‘tenure,” the relative position of various groups of 
men and women to one another, and the organization 
of the country for the administrative purposes of justice, 
without seeing that the key to the understanding of 
English law is not philosophy, is not logic, but his- 
tory, history in its true and widest sense. This book 
demonstrates that the abstract treatment of any national 
body of law can only lead to fallacies. 

The work of two Cambridge men, this is character- 
istically a Cambridge book. Essentially critical, content 
to be incomplete where the materials for a more artistic 
completeness are not critically beyond reproach, con- 
cerned more in digging out foundations than in ee 
it is a good example of modern Cambridge methods. It 
may be an Oxford man would have produced a more 
brilliant effect, would have given us a more vivid picture 
of the time he was dealing with, and even by some 
happy hit sometimes have got nearer the whole truth ; 
but would the work have been so really valuable? In 
one respect only it is not typical of Cambridge: the 
book is well written; it has a style, and a style that 
would not at all suggest Cambridge. We have often been 
tempted to retort, when barristers have spoken to us 
disparagingly of Sir Frederick Pollock, ‘‘ At least, my 
friend, he can write English.” 


FICTION. 


“Galloping Dick.” By H. B. Marriott Watson. 
London: John Lane. 1896. 


T® highwayman has bulked largely in boyish 
fiction, a crape-masked masquerader, with the 
manners of a dancing-master and the sentiment of the 
fifth form; but he has had, so far, a remarkably dis- 
proportionate treatment in literature. There was scarcely 
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asingle book readable by an educated man that fairly 
set him forth until Mr. Marriott Watson took him in 
hand. Just as the rough and gallant medieval knight 
is still obscured in the public intelligence by the genteel 
moderns of the ‘‘ Idylls of the King,” and the early 

Christians by the unimaginative transpositions of modern 
types to anachronistic scenery and costumes by Kingsley 
and Archdeacon Farrar, so the highwayman had been 
smothered over and hidden by the schoolboy tradition 
to such an extent that most of us regarded him as lost 
beyond recovery to the uses of fiction. But here is the 
recovery effected, and an amazingly entertaining and 
lifelike figure Mr. Marriott Watson has made of him. 
What has hitherto been a shadowy, featureless tradition, 
faint and small in the texture of our historical conceptions, 
becomes now a breathing reality. We have no hesita- 
tion in speaking of ‘‘ Galloping Dick” as a distinct 
creation, as a new and wonderfully novel addition to 
that select band of living individualities to whom books 
are now the only access. He is as illiterate and socially 
ignorant as the typical highwayman must have been ; 
his wit and humour move within slangy limits; his 
knowledge, one feels, came all by word of mouth; his 
sense of his personal honour is as narrow as it is in- 
tense, and his gallantry has the rough vigour of a man 
whose calling cruelly limits his opportunities of refined 
feminine society. He has real mud on his boots, you 
feel, and rides through miry roads where there are few 
opportunities for a wash and brush-up. His horse 
is sturdy rather than miraculous, and his sword-play 
free of pedantic finesse. You never cease to believe 
in him from the moment when he rides up to the Bishop’s 
broken-down carriage to the closing scene when re- 
luctantly you watch him riding out from the village 
of Kensington into the moonlight ‘‘ Bull’s Head ”-ward, 
after that moving interview with the Duchess of Cleve- 
land. Among the stirring passages of his story there is 
none finer or more credible than the tough fight for the 
King’s Treasure, full of sturdy cut and thrust and un- 
expected surprises. Almost equally good is Dick’s fight 
in the dark with Sir Ralph Leybourne and the row in the 
house in the Ratcliffe Highway. But a shorter extract 
must serve here to give a taste of Mr. Marriott Watson’s 
style and quality, and that comes better from the story 
of the Newgate Ordinary :— 

‘I saw, sure enough, that Shackleton had took my mean- 
ing, for there was a string of ’em in accordance with my 
signal, outside the ‘ Pack Horse.’ Here once again I 
fell upon my knees, and this time the Ordinary, who 
was being carried away by his growing passion, as we 
neared the Tree, fell with me, calling out his prayers 
aloud. And just then, glinting out of the tail of my eye 
I caught sight of Timothy Grubbe, all in a grin by the 
roadway. That somehow put the rowels on me, and 
with a swift movement of my arms I loosened the 
darbies upon my wrists and legs, and flinging them off 
with a clank into the cart, whipped out the gully, and 
with a bound was over the edge and into the road, 
leaving the poor Ordinary upside down, with his long 
legs kicking in the air like a beetle fallen upon his back. 
The act fell with such suddenness, that it took them all by 
surprise, but at the cry that was raised the escort reined 
in with some confusion. Once upon his legs, however, 
Galloping Dick was a match for any escort, and sending 
the nearest off his nag with a knock in the belly, I 
merely sent the steel in a flying stab at my old friend, 
the Sheriff, and was through the ring ere ever they 
might lift a weapon. A great roar broke from the 
assembly, but the ranks gave way upon the Soho side, 
as I ran through full tilt. ‘Bravo, Dick!’ cries some 
one, and with that a shout goes up, and ‘twas ‘ Bravo, 
Dick!’ all round. Shackleton’s lads carved out a lane 
for me smartly enough, and ere the escort could pierce 
the crowd I was through the ‘ Pack Horse’ and out 
upon a private back-alley, as I knew, in the twinkling 
of an eye.” 

Could the a possibly be fuller, more vivid, and 
more concise? It is not, however, upon his incident 
that Mr. Marriott Watson chiefly relies. He has an 
abounding humour, and his inclination has been rather 
to a whimsical grouping of the sturdy Dick along- 
side incongruous types. The Bishop, who helps 
almost absent-mindedly to rob a coach, the Newgate 


Ordinary, King Charles and his mistress, and that 
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delightfully vulgar woman, the lady in the luxurious 
home of disrepute, whom Dick mistakes for a lady of 
quality, are all brilliantly developed. However, this is 
a book to read rather than to write about. For its 
vivid incident and pervading humour, almost as much 
as for the incessant truth and vigour of its central figure, 
it must inevitably succeed. It is a fine piece of literary 
craftsmanship, that has beside its craftsmanship those 
rarer qualities of vivid imagination and sympathetic 
laughter to appeal far beyond the range of purely 
literary appreciation. And moreover, just as we are 
being goaded to open revolt against any further replicas 
of the questing Frenchman, the South Sea beachcomber, 
and the Scotch adventurer, it opens to us a new field of 
realistic romance. 


‘*Miss Grace of All Souls.” By W. E. Tirebuck. 
London: William Heinemann. 1895. 

**Sons of Belial.” By William Westall. 2 vols. London: 
Chatto & Windus. 1895. 

“* Hearts of Oak.” ByClark Russell. 3 vols. London: 
Chatto & Windus. 1895. 


A very strong and effective novel is Mr. Tirebuck’s 
‘*Miss Grace of All Souls.” It follows closely in the 
same channels of thought as ‘‘ Lady Lovan,” insisting, 
though perhaps less fiercely, as it does on the higher 
value of the lives of those who earn all that they consume 
compared with the careers of the ‘‘ amateurs of life.” 
In no other local colouring does the industrial position 
stand out so vividly as it does in the colliery district 
which Mr. Tirebuck has made his own. Miss Grace 
is the daughter of the colliery vicar who has _for- 
gotten his spirituality in the interest of his shares. 
The strongest part of the book is not however with 
Grace and her father, but with the joys and grim 
troubles of the collier family with whom district visiting 
first brings her in contact ; and certainly the best of the 
writing centres round the delightfully good-hearted and 
well-meaning wife of the collier, Ned Ocklesham. 
In his intentions, at any rate, Mr. Tirebuck ranks 
high among serious novelists. But coming from his 
intentions to his art, it is hard to speak so well 
of him. Like the work of most serious novelists 
who come to us from the old three-volume days, the 
book is needlessly lengthy, and rich with irrelevant de- 
tail. The story feels its way tentatively to the end, and 
has little more than an incidental bearing upon the pro- 
blem of the book. Ruthlessly concentrated and excised, 
say to one-third of its present length, it might have 
merited a comparison with some of the best of modern 
novels. But as it is, it is not so much a novel written 
as a mass of writing with the stuff of a novel therein. 
‘* Sons of Belial” tells the story of the business success 
and social developments of a sturdy iron founder and his 
sons. For no particular reason this story is complicated 
by an obscure ‘‘ plot” about a scapegrace brother. It 
is quite possible, however, to avoid this conventional 
skeleton and find excellent meat in the book. ‘‘ Hearts 
of Oak” is another of Mr. Clark Russell’s customary 
works, and scarcely calls for individual mention. Other 
men who write sea-stories send living men and women 
to sea in ships like stage scenery—excepting Mr. Morley 
Roberts, that is. But Mr. Clark Russell’s ships live, 
and if only his men and women did, there would be no 
more stirring reading than he gives us. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“ Wealth against Commonwealth.” By Henry Demarest Lloyd. 
New York: Harper & Bros. 1894. 


HE author, as we learn from appended “appreciations,” 

is a well-known philanthropist and publicist, who some 
years ago left the editorial staff of the “Chicago Tribune” 
to give his time to personal investigations of labour troubles. 
His text is monopoly, not only as “ the greatest business fact of 
our civilization,” but as “our greatest social, political, and 
moral fact,” and the book is one long arraignment of the great 
trusts which form so marked a feature of American industry. 
Mr. Lloyd’s journalist connexion explains the slipshod English 
in which it is written: his philanthropy, its earnestness— 
perhaps also its credulity. The facts purport to be “ quarried 
out of official records.” If so, official records in America 
have not the cautious expression which we find in our own 
Parliamentary reports. The bulk of the book is, of course, taken 
up with the iniquities of that “most successful of all attempts 
to put gifts nature, entire industries, and world markets 
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under one hat,” the Standard Oil Company ; and a lengthy ac- 
count is given from its origin in 1872, as a body of thirteen men, 
“ not one of whom lived in the oil regions, or was owner of oil 
wells or oil lands,” to the present octopus which controls the pro- 
duction and sale of petroleum in two hemispheres. If half of what 
Mr. Lloyd tells us is true, we may be thankful that we yet live 
under an effete monarchy. The mistake of the book is its very 
obvious one-sidedness. While we have no reason to doubt 
Mr. Lloyd’s facts, we should like to hear the other side of the 
same facts. One naturally distrusts literature where the typical 
monopolist is represented as thoroughly unscrupulous in his 
business, and yet occupying the highest position in Dissenting 
denominations and the chief place in public charities. And 
one is inclined to ask if it is quite consistent that Mr. Lloyd 
should be of Socialist tendencies, and yet assume that the 
salvation of the oil industry is to come from unrestricted 
competition. The author has yet to learn that a good cause 
is best served by a straightforward narrative of facts, and 
that the strongest language is the most severely restrained. 
The most interesting part of the book at the present time 
is a fuller account than we have yet seen of the gallant fight 
made by the little city of Toledo to introduce and control its 
own supply of natural gas, in teeth of the private companies 
who had abused their franchise. It presents an alarming 
picture of how private monopolies—in America—may thwart 
and override the interest and expressed wishes of an entire city, 


“The Waterloo Campaign, 1815.” By Captain Siborne. 
London: Archibald Constable & Co. 1895. 


This is the fourth edition (in 1 vol. 8vo.) of a work first 
issued in 1844 in two volumes, and is an instalment of “ The 
War Library,” edited by Professor Edward Arber. Interesting 
and valuable information was afforded to Captain Siborne by 
British and German officers who served in the campaign, and 
by the Prussian staff, and he was thus enabled to produce the 
first fully detailed account of the event. This publication is 
the result of years of research and careful record on the part 
of Captain Siborne ; and with its 49 appendices, 15 maps and 
plans, and Io portraits, his book has a fair prospect of holding 
its own as the best book of reference relative to the war of 
1815. The Editor undertook a difficult task in reducing the 
work to one volume, and he has done his part most judiciously. 


“Waterloo: a Narrative and a Criticism.” By E. L. S. 
Horsburgh, M.A. London: Methuen & Co, 1895. 


It is not difficult to understand why the bibliography of 
Waterloo should exceed that of any battle mentioned in 
history; but it is not so easy to understand why Mr. 
Horsburgh should have added to the mass. He says in his 
preface “that the literature upon the subject which already 
exists would fill a good-sized library”—and this admission 
commits him to the necessity of giving a proportionately strong 
reason for ven‘uring to appear on the crowded field. A reason 
certainly is to be found in the preface, but its sufficiency 
is doubtful. Mr. Horsburgh had made “a close study 
. ... Of all the available authorities,” the substance of which 
was “two years ago... . delivered in the form of lectures.” 
When these lectures were delivered, Mr. Horsburgh goes on to 
say, “ none of the three brilliant soldiers, Lord Wolseley, Lord 
Roberts, and Sir Evelyn Wood, had yet begun to publish those 
remarks upon the campaign which have recently appeared in 
the ‘Pall Mall Magazine’” A gleam of modesty comes in 
now, but soon fades:—‘‘I should have hesitated before pre- 
suming to undertake a subject which had already engaged the 
attention of such authorities upon the art of war,—but when 
once undertaken there was no option but to proceed with it.” 
It would require much space to clear up the puzzling haziness 
of this sentence, but the last words help us to the “reason” of 
the book. Notwithstanding the already existing “ good-sized 
library,” including as it does, of course, the works of Lord Wolseley, 
Lord Roberts, and Sir Evelyn Wood, and other authorities upon 
the art of war perhaps as great, Mr. Horsburgh, having “ once 
undertaken” a subject, “there was no option but to proceed 
with it.” Some idea of Mr. Horsburgh’s style and of what may 
be called the literature of the “subject” (whatever the word 
“ subject” may mean) can be derived from these extracts. 


“Select Tracts and Documents illustrative of English Mone- 
tary History.” By Wm. A. Shaw, M.A. London: Clement 
Wilson. 1896. 


Mr. Shaw has followed up his “History of Currency” by 
reprinting, in this volume, a series of monetary tracts ranging 
from 1626 to 1730, and embracing among others Sir Isaac 
Newton’s masterly Mint Reports of 1701-25. The collection is 
intended to be a simple object lesson in currency history ; 
namely, of the difficulty which the medieval system imposed 
on our rulers of counteracting the profitable trade which con- 
sisted in melting down the coins of one State and reminting 
them into the coins of another State. It is a graphic illustration 
of the so-called Gresham Law, according to which, to use 
Mr. Shaw’s amended formula, “ bad money was allowed to buy 
up good money,” and shows the means taken to check the 
trafic by accommodating the Mint terms to the continually 
altering situation. Mr. Shaw prefaces each tract by a short 
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note of the circumstances in which it was written. The volume 
is welcome, both for its illustration of economic theory and as 
a contribution to currency history. It need scarcely be said 
that Mr. Shaw does his editing well. 


NOTICE.—7he price of back numbers of the SATURDAY REVIEW, 
except those of the current Volume, is ONE SHILLING each. 


The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected Communications. He 
must also entirely decline to enter into correspondence with writers 
of MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 


The SATURDAY REVIEW és published every Saturday morning, but a 
Foreign Edition 7s issued in time for the Indian and Colonial 
mails every Friday afternoon. Advertisements for this First 
Edition cannot be received later than Thursday night, but for the 
regular issue they can be taken up to 4 p.m. on Friday. 
ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the PUBLISHING OFFICE, 
38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND ; or fo the CiTY OFFICE, 
18 Finch LANE, CORNHILL, E.C. A printed Scale of Charges 
may be obtained on application. 


PARIS. 

The SATURDAY REVIEW may be had in Paris every Saturday from 
Messrs. BoyveAu & CHEVILLET, 22 Aue de la Banque (near the 
Bourse), where also Subscriptions are received. Copies are likewise 
obtainable at Messrs. GALIGNANI’S, 224 Rue de Rivoli; at Le 
KiosQuE DUPERRON, Boulevard des Capucines, and Le Ki0sQue 
MICHEL, Boulevard des Capucines. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
DUNLOP 


Pneumatic Tyres 
for C arri ages 


universal for Cycles ; 
they possess 
equal advantages 


ADVANTAGES. —The perfection of ease.—Absolutely noiseless.—Reduction in draught of 


one third.—Saving of all wear to the carriage.—Suitable to the roughest roads.—Give no 
trouble.—Appearance of wheel practically unaltered.—Can be fitted to existing w 
A large Exhibition of Carriages, built by the best Coachbuilders, and each fitted with these 
Tyres, can be seen at, also full particulars obtained on application from 


The Pneumatic Tyre Co., Ltd., 


14 Regent Street (Waterloo Place), S.W. 


EPPS’S COCOAINE. 


COCOA.NIB EXTRACT. 
(TEA-LIKE.) 

The choicest roasted nibs (broken-up beans) of the natural Cocoa, on being 
subjected to powerful hydraulic pressure, give forth their excess of oil, leaving for 
use a finely-flavoured powder—‘ Cocoaine,” a product which, when prepared with 
boiling water, has the consistence of tea, of which it is now, with many, neficially 
taking the place. Its active principle being a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies the 
needed energy without unduly exciting the system. 

4 


SAVOY HOTEL AND RESTAURANT, LONDON. 


Overlooking the River and Embankment Gardens. 
Bedrooms for one person from 7s. 6d. per day; for two, from 12s, 
Suites of Apartments, consisting of Sitting, Bed, and private Bath-room, 
&c., from 30s. Attendance, Baths, and Light always included. 
Savoy Dinner (7s. 6d.) is served in the Salle 4 Manger, from 6 to 8.30, 
at separate tables, 


SAYOY RESTAURANT, 


With large terrace, is the finest in Europe. The Orchestra plays 
during Dinner and Supper. 


Chef de Cuisine : Maitre ESCOFFIER. 


(C. RITZ. 
Managers BCHENARD. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


CRYSTAL PALACE. 
ADMISSION DAILY ONE SHILLING, 


1/6 FROM LONDON AND BACK, 1/6 


INCLUDING ADMISSION 


WULFF’S CIRCUS AND BOAR HUNT. 


Daily at 3 and 7.30. 
Programme changed every day. 
Numbered Seats, 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d. and 5s., may be booked in advance. Children 
under 12 half price to numbered seats only. Thousands of 6d. and 1s, seats. 


DRURY LANE.—Sir Augustus Harris’s Seventeenth Grand 
Pantomime, CINDERELLA. TWICE DAILY, at 1.30 and 7.30, For full 
particulars see Daily Papers. Box Office open from ro A.M. 


CLOSING DAY JANUARY 29. 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER- 
COLOURS, 5a Pall Mall East. WINTER EXHIBITION NOW OPEN, 
day for Candidates’ Works, February 3- 
IN, R.W.S., Secretary. 


from 10 to 5. Admission 1s. Recei 
Election, February 6.—SAMUEL J. 
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THE 
SCHOOL FOR THE INDIGENT 
BLIND, 


ST. GEORGE’S FIELDS, SOUTHWARK. 


Junior Branch School— 
WANDSWORTH COMMON, S.W. 


Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


Upwards of 220 blind people receive the benefit of this 
Charity. Candidates totally blind, between the ages of 
7 and 21, are elected by votes of subscribers, and (free of 
all cost) are received for six years at least, during which 
they are educated, taught a trade, and instructed in music 
if of sufficient ability. 


SPECIAL APPEAL FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


Average legacies for the ten years ending 1874 ... £9,000 
1884 ... £8,409 
” ” ” 1894 £35747 
45,000 reserved money sold out during the last two 
years. 


” ” ” ” 


Bankers’ account overdrawn £ 1,000 (increasing). 

An Annual Subscription of One Guinea entitles the 
donor to one vote for each vacancy at all elections ; Life 
Subscriptions, Ten Guineas. 


Bankers—LLOYDS BANK, LIMITED, 54 St. James’s 
Street, S.W. 
ST. CLARE HILL, M.A., Chaplain and Secretary. 


HOMELESS BOYS OF LONDON. 


FUNDS are greatly NEEDED to meet the current expenses of 
the training-ships Avethusa and Chichester, and the seven homes on 
shore, under the management of the Committee of the National Refuges 
for Homeless and Destitute Children. Founded by the late William 
Williams, Esq., in 1843. Nearly 1,000 boys and girls are now being 
supported in the ships and homes, 


An urgent appeal is made to raise funds. Will each reader of this 
appeal, who believes in saving the children and sympathises with the 
work done for their benefit in these ships and homes, kindly send 
contribution for the support of the children? 


Contributions are earnestly solicited and will be thankfully received 
by the London and Westminster Bank, 214 High Holborn, W.C., 


and by 
H. BRISTOW WALLEN, Secreéary. 


HENRY G. COPELAND, Finance and Deputation Secretary. 
London Home and Offices, 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 


MISSION TO DEEP SEA FISHERMEN. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

This Society carries on medical mission work amongst 
the fishermen on the North Sea fishing grounds an@ 
elsewhere. 

Number of services held in 1894. . 2,301 
In and out patients treated in 1894 . . 9,701 


Supported entirely by voluntary contributions. 
Requires £20,000 per annum. 
FUNDS urgently NEEDED. 
Treasurer—THOMAS B. MILLER, Esa. 

Offices—181 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


HELP FOR OUR LITTLE ONES. 


THE ROYAL HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN 
AND WOMEN, 
WATERLOO ROAD, S.E. 


FUNDS are urgently WANTED to carry on the work 
which is so terribly needed in this, one of the poorest 
districts in South London. 

By the end of the year nearly 9,000 patients will have 
been treated in this Hospital, gratuitously, from all parts of 
the metropolis and suburbs. 

There are no paying wards. 

Out of 43 little inmates now 16 are permanent cripples. 

41,000 must be raised by the end of the year to meet 
the increasing demands of this densely populated neighbour- 
hood. Donations and subscriptions are most earnestly 
appealed for, and may be sent to Coutts & Co., 59 Strand ; 
or, at the Hospital, to the SECRETARY. 


Metropolitan Visiting and Relief Association. 


(Founded by Bishop Blomfield in 1843. ) 
President—The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 


Vice-Presidents—The LORD BISHOPS OF ROCHESTER and 
ST. ALBANS. 


Office: 464 Pall Mall, S.W. Secretary: J. H. ALLEN, Esq. 


The AIM of the ASSOCIATION is to DISTRIBUTE such 
FUNDS as may be committed to it in grants to the local committees 
of = ishes proportionate to the needs of each. 

lergy and District Visitors are the Unpaid Agents of Relief, 
— possess the indispensable qualification of personal knowledge of 
poor. 

The overburdened clergy are hereby greatly assisted in dealing with 
the distressing cases constantly before them. 

The religious persuasion of the poor is no obstacle to their relief. 

Co-operation with public and other charitable bodies is duly studied. 

Cheques, payable to J. H. ALLEN, should be sent to the Office, 
46A Pall Mall, S.W.; or to the Bankers, LLoyps BANKING Co, 


ROYAL ALFRED AGED MERCHANT 
SEAMEN’S INSTITUTION. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1867 
For the purpose of providing a Home or Pension for 
worn-out and destitute Merchant Sailors. 


Average income, £5,000. 
Number of old seamen pensioned since 1867, 1,200. 
Number of present applicants, 250, 


Of whom 240 must be rejected, as the Institution cannot 
afford to fill up more than 10 vacancies. 


Yet all these poor old men have a claim upon each of 
us. They have spent their lives in most arduous service, 
conveying to us across stormy seas the necessaries and 
luxuries of life. In their old age they suffer from the 
effects of long toil and exposure, as well as from the conse- 
quence of illnesses and accidents so frequently incurred in 
their dangerous calling. They are mostly miserably poor. 
Those whom we cannot help have no home to look forward 
to but the workhouse. 


Among your Christmas Charities, please remember them. 


President—R. S. DONKIN, Esq., M.P. 
Chairman : 
ADMIRAL SIR F. LEOPOLD McCLINTOCK, K.C.B. 
Vice-Chairman : 
CAPTAIN DAVID MAINLAND, F.R.G.S. 
Bankers—Messrs. WILLIAMS, DEACON, & CO., 
Birchin Lane, E.C. 


(Herries & Co. Branch), 16 St. James’s Street, S.W. 
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Secretary—s8 Fenchurch Street, E.C. 
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The SUBSCRIPTION LIST will OPEN on MONDAY, January 27th, and CLOSE on or before WEDNESDAY, 
January 29th, at Ten A.m., for TOWN and COUNTRY. 


The Working Capital of £20,000 having been guaranteed, the Directors will proceed to Allotment upon the 
List being closed. 


THE PENTALTA EXPLORATION COMPANY, LIMITED, invites Subscriptions for the Shares of 


THE VICTORIA REEF GOLD MINE, 


LIMITED 
(MOUNT JACKSON, WESTERN AUSTRALIA). 
Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1890. 
CAPITAL - - - - = = £75,000, 
Divided into 75,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each, of which the Vendors take 40,000 in part payment of the purchase money. 


PRESENT ISSUE - = = £35,000, 


PAYABLE :—2s. 6d. on Application ; 2s. 6d. on Allotment; 5s. One Month after Allotment, and the balance in Calls not 
exceeding 5s. per Share, and with not less than thirty days’ notice as and when required. 


DIRECTORS. BROKEBS. 
JAMES} BLACKWOOD, Esq., Chairman, Champion Reef (Nannine, | Messrs. R. B. SMITH & CO., 10 Throgmorton Avenue, and Stock 
W. A.) Gold Mining Company, Limited (Messrs. Blackwood, | Exchange, London, E.C. 
ag & Co.), 12 Great Tower Street, London, E.C., Chair- SOLICITORS. 
HENRY J. HADRILL, Esq. (late of Messrs. Cockburn, Smithes & | Mess. MORTEN CUTLER & CO., 99 Newgate Street, 
Co., London and Oporto), Millfield, Chislehurst, Kent. _ 
ADMIRAL LEICESTER C. KEPPEL, The Lodge, West Bergholt, MINING MANAGER. — - 
Colchester. Mr. D. CHAMBERS (Present Manager, Victoria Gold Mining 
ARTHUR MORIER LEE, Esq. (Messrs. Lee, Crerar & Co.), 9 Syndicate). 
Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C. AUDITORS. 
Messrs. CLARK, BATTAMS & CO. (Chartered Accountants), 
AGENTS IN AUSTRALIA. 4 Brabant Court, Philpot Lane, London, E.C. 
Messrs. F. W. PRELL & CO., Queen Street, Melbourne. 
BANKERS SECRETARY AND OFFICES. 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND, Limited, | Mt J. M. ROBERTSON, 72 Bishopsgate Street Within, 
112 Bishopsgate Street, Leadon, E.C., and its Branches. London, E.C. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


HIS COMPANY is formed for t!\= purpose of acquiring Lease No. 214, situate From the various reports it will be seen that there is not likely to be any trouble 
about ten miles west of Mount Jackson, in the Yilgarn Goldfields, Western | about water or timber, as the Western Mail, of 15th June, 1895, reported that 
Australia, containing 17 acres or thereabouts, and known as “ The Victoria Gold | water was struck in June last at a depth of r10ft. on the property. This has since 


been confirmed by cable from Messrs. F. W. Prell & Co. 

¢ property was reported on for The Victoria Gold Mining Syndicate in 1 by creed x . 

Stemen, Dy Cheaens poe - George, by Mr. C. H. Yeo, = by Mr. J. erie Taking into consideration the fact that the work already done on the property has 

wood, and their reports in full are enclosed with the prospectus. proved the size and value of the reef, and that there is a large body of stone available 
A more recent report being, however, required by the Directors, one has been | to supply a battery, coupled with a plentiful supply of water, the Directors have 


every confidence that with good management dividends should be earned within a 


obtained from Mr. W. H. Nicholas, M.E. (Manager of Fraser's Gold Mining Com- c t 5 
A short time after the erection of the machinery. 


pany), who inspected the mine in Octover last, and who reports as follows :— 


“Southern Cross, Yilgarn, W.A., The 

, . “ endors—who are the promoters of the Company, and pay all expenses 

“26th October, 1895. attending the flotation of the Company up to allotment—have fixed price to be 
ae paid for the property at £55,000, payable as to £10,000 in cash, as to £5,000 in cash 


. ‘ ‘ P . shares, or partly in cash and partly in shares, at the option of the Directors, and 
“In accordance with your instructions I have completed my inspection of the pede: 
Victoria Mine at Mount Jackson, and beg to report thereon, and also to confirm my see | nee ot £40,000 in fully paid shares, thus leaving 20,000 shares available 
wire of even date, giving synopsis of same. - P = oe 
“The mine consists of 17 acres held under Gold Mining Lease No. 214, Mount For contracts see full prospectus. 
Jackson, Yilgarn Goldfields, and is about 100 miles from Southern Cross in a 
northerly direction. The statements in the prospectus are based upon the sources of information above 
“The country is highly favourable for the occurrence of quartz lodes, and consists | referred to—namely, the original reports of Messrs. George and Chambers, Yeo, and 
of a diorite and micaceous schist. Filewood, and upon the confirmatory report made by Mr. W. H. Nicholas. All 
“* The strike of the ore body is N. 1° W., and the underlay 36° East. these documents can be seen at the offices of the Solicitors, together with the draft 
“The lode stuff has a most promising appearance, being beautifully laminated | agreement. 
and regular. The country is soft and kindly, and I feel satisfied that the vein is a hdd . . 
true fissure and will exist to great depths. There are five shafts and cuts in the pro- . oo for Shares should be made on the accompanying Form, and forwarded 
perty on the lode. . to the Company's Bankers, together with a remittance for the amount payable on 
“No. 1, near the northern boundary and adjoining The North Victoria Com- application. 
pany, cuts the lode at 4o ft. and proved it to be 4 ft. in width, the quartz of leafy Prospectuses and Forms of Application may be obtained from the Bankers, Solicitors, 


character, with traces of pyrites, and is of a most promising description. ‘ - . - 
“A sample taken from bulk pile assayed by myself gave a return of 8 (eight) and Brokers,and at the Offices of the Company. 
pe 12 (twelve) pennyweights, 6 (six) grains, which I consider a most satisfactory Lonvon, January, 1896. 
result. 
“The ore is very tractable and easily treated, and bears every indication of its eae OES a aa 
highly auriferous nature. APPLICATION FORM. 
“* No. 2 Shaft is now being sunk, and by indications is now approaching the lode. m 
“No. 3 Shaft, which may be described as the main shaft of the mine, is 6 ft. by 4 This Form may be used. 
in the clear, and has been sunk to a depth of 100 ft. THE VICTORIA REEF GOLD MINE, LIMITED. 


“The level has been driven 50 feet to the West, which cuts through the lode, 
proving it to be g ft. in width from wall to wall. The stone here sampled by myself 


assayed 4 ounces, 6 pennyweights, 2 grains. P a 
“There are about 20 (twenty) tons of stone at grass which will give about 4 ozs. Capital, £75,000, in 75,000 shares of £1 each, 


(four ounces) to the ton. Issue of shares of £1 each, £ 
“In conclusion I may state, considering the natural advantages, timber and fire- To the Directors 

wood being plentiful, that the property has most excellent prospects. The mine Tue Vicrorta Reer Gorp Mixe, Limitep. 
itself shows good stone, a good awe water is assured, and I can with confidence Gentlemen, ° 
recommend its purchase. a s Having paid to the Company's Bankers the sum of £ being 
“ am, dear sirs, yours faithfully, the deposit of 2s. 6d. per share due on application on shares, I hereby 
Wo. H. NicHOLas, M.E., M.M. request you to allot me the same, and I hereby agree to accept the same or any 
P= - ‘*(School of Mines, Ballarat), - less amount allotted to me upon the cond of the prosp , and I agree to 
Fraser's Gold Mining Company, Southern Cross. pay the instalments thereon as required in the terms of the prospectus, and I authorize 


In amplification of this report Mr. Nicholas cabled on 13th November as follows: — you to place my name on the register in respect of such capital, and I declare that I 
P Southern ou, I 3th November. — Having well-defined walls, the vein is a true | waive any fuller compliance with Section % of the Companies Act, 1867, or otherwise, 
issure vein, ~ NICHOLAS. than that contained in such tus. In the event of my receiving no allotment 
The Directors are informed by Messrs. F. W. Prell & Co. that a sample of the ore | the amount to be returned is fall siaea inte: 
from the mine was sent in September 1894, to Mr. Bernard H. Woodward, Assayer 


to the Government of Western Australia, and they have received a duplicate copy of Wams Ga Gl) ccccescccdeccscvcsccncccsssessccascccce 
his certificate, which is as follows :— es 
“ From the Government — y to Chas. H. Yeo, Esq. Description ......ccsccscccccccccecescsesssccccccccccess 
certify that the 4 lbs. 1 0z. auriferous quartz brought to me this morning and 


Address 


said to be from Nicholson’s Lease, Mount Jackson, contains gold at the rate of 


16 dwts. 3 grs. to the ton, The gold is free and mostly very Dante. 
- “Bernarp H. Woopwarp, If desirous of paying up in full on allotment, sign also here — 
19'9'94. ** Government Assayer 
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The LIST of APPLICATIONS will OPEN on SATURDAY, January 25, and CLOSE for TOWN and COUNTRY 
on TUESDAY, January 28, at Four P.M. 


THE 


LADY EMILY GOLD MINING COMPANY 


LIMITED, 


COOLGARDIE. 
Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1890. 


CAPITAL, £75,000, in 75,000 Shares of £1 each, 


Working Capital, £25,000, of which £20,000 is secured by the present issue, the balance of 5,000 Shares being 
held in reserve for future issue, if and when required. 


PRESENT ISSUE, 70,000 Shares, of which 25,000 Shares are to be issued as fully paid to the Vendor in part consideration 
for the purchase, and the remaining 45,000 Shares are now offered for subscription at par. PAYABLE —2s. 6d. on Application ; 
s. on Allotment ; 2s. 6d. One Month after Allotment ; and the balance in calls not exceeding 5s. per Share, at intervals of not 


than One Month. 
DIRECTORS. 


GRAHAM KING (Chairman Lady Loch Gold Mining Company, 
Limited), Chairman. 

T. HARRISON DAVIS (Managing Director West Australian Trust, 
Limited ; Director Lady Loch “Gold Mining Company, Limited). 

ROLAND G. HILL (Chairman Taitapu Gold Estates, Limited ; 
Director Consolidated Black Reef Claims, Limited). 

BENNO SEIMERT (Director White Feather Reward Claim, Ltd.) 

BANKERS. 


In LONDON—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, & CO., 67 Lom- 
bard Street, E.C. 
In AUSTRALIA—THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA, Limited. 


SOLICITORS. 
ASHURST, MORRIS, CRISP, & CO., 17 Throgmorton Avenue, E.C. 


BROKERS. 
WALTER PANKHURST & CO., 56 Old Broad Street, and Stock 
Exchange, E.C. 
AUDITORS. 
COOPER BROS. & CO., 14 George Street, E.C. 
SecrETARY—CHARLES RAWSON. 
OrFrices—9 TOKENHOUSE YARD, E.C. 


PROSPECTUS. 


ee COMPANY is formed to acquire, further develop, and work 
the Emily Mine, situated about two miles south-east of the cown- 
ship of Coolgardie. 
AREA AND TITLE. 
The property is held under Gold Mining Lease No. 532 of the 
Coolgardie Gold Field, and consists of 13 acres. The lease is granted 
direct from the Government of Western Australia, on the usual con- 


ditions, 
SITUATION. 


From the plan which accompanies the prospectus it will be seen that 
the property is situated in the heart of what has now been proved to 
be one of the richest gold-bearing districts in Coolgardie, a number of 
rich reefs having already been opened up in this locality, the principal 
ones being the y Loch, the Forrest King, the Emily, the Regina, 


and the Surprise. 
EMILY REEF. 
On the Company’s ground, near the centre of the property, a shaft 


“has been sunk on the Emily Reef to a depth of 62 ft., upon a slight 


easterly dip. At the bottom of the shaft the reef has been driven on 
for about 30 ft., the reef varying from 2 ft. to 4 ft. in width. 

The ore exposed in these workings is estimated at a mill value of at 
least 3 oz. to the ton. In sinking the shaft a very rich shoot was passed 
through at a depth of 32ft., and there is every indication, as proved 
by the sinking of shafts on this reef, on the Lady Loch, and on others 
in the immediate vicinity, that the reef will increase in size and in 
richness as greater depth is attained. 

In the adjoining Kegina Lease a shaft has been sunk near the 
southern boundary to a depth of 169 ft. In this shaft the reef is 5 ft. 
thick, with ore of the estimated milling value of 4 0z. to the ton. The 
course of this reef is towards this Company’s ground, and on Decem- 
ber 18, 1895, the following cable was sent to Mr. Robert James, 
M.E. :—*‘ Does Regina Reef run into Emily Lease, and is it the same 
as reef Emily Shaft?” 

Mr. JAMES replied by cable, dated Coolgardie, 2nd January, 1896, 


as follows :—‘‘ Emily the same in every respect Regina.” 


The Emily Reef alone would amply justify the expenditure of capital 
in developing the property, with the prospects of most satisfactory 
results, but in addition there is good reason for believing that the 
celebrated Lady Loch Reef will be found to run through the Lady 
Emily Company’s ground. 


LADY LOCH REEF. 


The Lady Loch Gold Mine is situated in close proximity to the 
Company’s property, to the south-east, and the workings have now 
opened up a reef of extraordinary richness, which continues to improve 
i@ value as it is developed. The shaft has now been sunk to a depth 
of 186 ft., exposing a strong, well-defined lode, about 3 ft. 6in. thick, 
a trial crushing from which yielded over 7 oz. to the ton. 


The Lady Loch Reef traverses that Company’s ground throughout 
its entire length, and continues its course into the adjoining properties 
on both sides. On the 1st October, 1895, a cable was received by the 
Lady Maude Gold Mining Company from Messrs. James & Wright, 
Mining Engineers, as follows :—‘* Ophir—the present depth of the 
shaft is 60ft. Stoping ore high grade. Lady Loch Lode.” 

The Company’s ground is only separated from the Lady Loch by the 
Lady Maude Gold Mining Company’s property, and if, as there is every 
reason to believe will be the case, the Lady Loch Reef continues its 
present course, it should traverse this property, in which case it is diffi- 
cult to estimate the value of the mine. 
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WATER. 

In some districts of Coolgardie want of water is a very serious ob 
stacle to mining operations ; but in the district in which this property 
is situated this difficulty fortunately does not appear to exist, expe- 
rience having shown that sufficient water for milling purposes is met 
with in sinking in this particular locality at an average depth of 125 ‘t. 
Recent advices state that very heavy water has been struck in the Lady 


Loch. 
CABLE REPORT. 

A full report upon the property by the well-known mining expert, 
Mr. Robert James, M.E., accompanies the prospectus. This report 
having been made a year ago, and Mr. James having since himself be- 
come the owner of the property, the Directors thought it advisable to 
obtain confirmation of it. Accordingly, on the 6th December, 1895, a 
cable was sent instructing Mr. H. T. Rowe, M.E., to report upon the 
property by cable, conjointly with Mr. James. 

The following is their cabled reply :— 

‘* Coolgardie, 14 December, 1895. 

“Emily 13 acres. Reef proved to a depth of 62 ft., varying in 
width from 2 ft. to 4 ft. Reef gives a mill result of 3 oz. gold to the 
ton. The ore as far as exposed is very free milling, and the gold well 
distributed. 200 tons of ore are now on the dump. The property 
gives every promise of becoming one of the best mines in an already 


proved district.” 
FUTURE DEVELOPMENT. 

It is intended at once to proceed with the sinking of the shaff 
and the systematic development of the mine. 

The price to be paid by the Company for the property has been 
fixed by the Vendor, who is the promoter of the Company, at £50,000, 
payable as to £25,000 in fully-paid Shares, and as to the balance in 
cash or fully-paid Shares at the option of the Directors. The Vendor 
pays all expenses and charges attending the incorporation and esta- 
blishment of the Company and the subscription of its capital, including 
the advertising and isthe of its prospectus, brokerage, and commissions, 
and generally all preliminary expenses to allotment. 

The following contracts have been entered into—(1) Dated the 22nd 
January, 1896, and made between Robert James of the one part, and 
Thomas Spencer Rea of the other part ; and (2) dated the 24th January, 
1896, and made between the said Thomas Spencer Rea of the one 
part, and the Company of the other part, for the resale of the property 
to the Company at a profit. Copies of the above contracts, and of the 
Memorandum and Articles of Association of the Company, with the 
original reports, may be seen by intending applicants at the Offices of 
the Solicitors of the Company. 

Agreements have also been entered into by the Vendor relating to 
the formation of the Company and the subscription of its capital, to 
none of which the Company is a party, and intending applicants for 
Shares shall be deemed to have had notice of these agreements, and to 
have waived the specification of the names of the parties to and the 
dates and other particulars of the said agreements, whether under the 
provisions of Section 38 of the Companies Act, 1867, or otherwise. — 

Applications for Shares should be made on the form accompanying 
the Prospectus, and should be forwarded to either of the Company’s 
Bankers, with a remittance for the amount payable on application. 

If less than the whole number of Shares applied for by any applicant 
be allotted, the surplus paid on application will be applied towards the 
sum due on allotment, and the balance (if any) returned, In case no 
allotment is made the deposit will be returned in full. , 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application can be obtained at the 
Offices of the Company, or from the Company’s Bankers, Brokers, or 
Solicitors. 


London : January 24, 1896. 
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The Saturday Review. 


ABOUT SHAKESPEARE’S COUNTRY. — WATER- 

COLOUR DRAWINGS by J. LAURENCE HART. NOW ON 
VIEW. St. George’s Gallery, 14 Grafton Street, Bond S W. Admission, 
with Catalogue, 1s. 


LEADER WRITER.—A thoroughly competent LEADER 
WRITER, capable of dealing with Political and Social Topics, and of Writing 
Three or Four Leaders a week is REQUIRED. Must have had a University Educa- 
tion, and be able to offer some r imens of his work for the Press. Replies will be 
received i in strict confidence. he potion would be worth about £600 or £700 a 
= .—Address, by letter me, - care of Messrs. C. Mitchell & Co., 12 Red 
ion Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS & BOOK- 


SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West amd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, STRAND, LONDON desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in 
London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS. 


CATALOGUE sent on application. 


treet, 


EDUCATIONAL. 


F. H. GRESSON, M.A., Winchester, and Oriel College, 
Oxford, and G. L. EV ANS, B.A., Eton, and late Classical Exhibitioner, 
cad Oxford, RECEIVE BOYS between the ages of 8 and 14 to prepare for 
Entrance and Scholarships at all the Public Schools. The house stands in 7 acres 
of ground, 800 feet above sea level, on sand and gravel soil. It is situated in the 
healthiest part of Sussex, amidst beautiful scenery and surroundings, 34 miles from 
er oy and 7 from Tunbridge Wells. There is a well-laid cricket-ground, and 

ial attention is paid to cricket and football. Ponies are kept, and_ riding 
tl oroughly taught. The sanitation is perfect, and annually inspected by the London 
Sanitary urance Association.—The Grange, Crowborough, Sussex. 


HEAD-MASTERSHIP. — LIVERPOOL INSTITUTE, 
High and Commercial Schools. The DIRECTORS desire to receive 
APPLICATIONS for the HEAD-MASTERSHIP of these Schools. The salary 
is £800 per annum. No residence is provided. Preference will be given to Candi- 
dates who are between 30 and 40 years of age, and possess g mathematical and 
scientific qualifications. The selected candidate will be required to give the whole 
of his time to the duties of his office. Printed particulars may be obtained by 
applying, by letter only, to the undersigned, to whom Candidates are requested to 
send in their applications, with copies of testimonials, marked ‘‘ Head-Master- 
ship,” on or before Febr 14, 1896. 
Mount Street, Liverpool, HAROLD WHALLEY, Secretary. 
December 27, 1895. 


ROYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPER'S STAINES. 

The COURSE of STUDY is arranged to fit an ENGINEER for employment 
in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About FORTY STUDENTS will be admitted 
in September 1896. The Secretary of State will offer them for ee — 
Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works D ment, and 
Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the Teleg oe lb 
particulars apply to the SecreTAry, at the College. 


RADLEY COLLEGE, Scholarships 1896. Two of £80, 
one of £50, one of £. Election, July 17. For particulars apply to 
Wancen, Radley College, A 


ROSSALL SCHOOL; Entrance Scholarships—Exami- 
nation, March 25th, 26th, and 27th, 1896. Apply, Bursar, Rossall, Fleetwood. 


RIO GRANDE IRRIGATION. 
NEW HOMES in the “SUNSHINE STATE” of 
AMERICA. EXCEPTIONAL opportunity to join FRUIT and VINE 
GROWING COLONY in NEW MEXICO, U.S.A. ONLY SMALL CAPITAL 
REQUIRED. Land on ten time. Experienced Local Adviser. Income, 
first*year. LARGE PROFITS. Superior market and railway facilities. 1,500 

miles nearer than California to Chicago and New York. Four to seven w: 

—— Fruiting Season. IDEAL CLIMATE FOR WEAK LUNGS. 
lendid Shooting. For FREE Illustrated Pamphlet and full . address, 

TN Valley Irrigation Colony, 34 Victoria Street, London, S 


THE 


SURGICAL AID SOCIETY. 


Chief Ofice—SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


THE RIGHT HON. 


President: 


THE EARL OF ABERDEEN. 


The SURGICAL AID SOCIETY supplies Trusses, Elastic Stock- 
ings, Crutches, Artificial Limbs, Artificial Eyes, &c., and every other 
description of mechanical support to the poor, without limit as to locality 
or disease. 

FOURTEEN BRANCHES HAVE BEEN ESTABLISHED 

IN THE PROVINCES. 


WATER BEDS AND INVALID CHAIRS ANO COUCHES ARE LENT TO THE 
AFFLICTED UPON THE RECOMMENDATION OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


20,046 Appliances given in 1895. 


Annual Subscription of 10s. 6d., or Life Subscription of 5 Guineas, 
entitles to Two Recommendations per annum; the number of Letters 
increasing in proportion to amount of contribution. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS are earnestly solicited, and will 
be thankfully received by the Bankers, Messrs. Barclay & Co., Lombard 
Street, or by the Secretary, at the Office of the Society. 

RICHARD C, TRESSIDER, Secretary. 


SPA WINTER SEASON. At the Belgian Monte Carlo, 

within 12 hours of London, you find sheltered invigorating climate, good 
’ , a CERCLE DES ETRANGERS, with Roulette, Trente et Quarante, &c., 
ways . or and Pe. -class accommodation at 10 francs per diem, absolutely in- 
usive. full details, address M. JuLes Caruay, Secretary. 


SHIPPING. 


QRIENT COMPANY’S YACHTING CRUISES. 


By the Steamships “ LUSITANIA,” 3,877 tons register, and “ GARONNE,” 
saghttes, from London, as under :— 
MOROCCO, SICILY, PALESTINE, AND EGYPT. 

will leave London 2oth February, fora 57 Days’ Cruise, visitin, 
MALAGA for Granada), PALMA, VILLA FRANCA (for Nice, &c.), PALERMO, > 
SANTORIN, BEYROUT (for Damascus), HAIFA (for Nazareth), JAFFA (for eeu 
ALEXANDRIA (for Cairo), MALTA, ALGIERS, GIBRALTAR, arriving at Plymouth 126th April, 
London 17th April. 

CRUISES TO FOLLOW: 
For —y TH OF SPAIN, GREECE, CONSTANTINOPLE, &c., leaving “31st March, returning 


16th M. 
For SICILY, VENICE, CORFU, ALGERIA, &c., leaving 22nd April, returning 30th May. 


String Band, Electric Light, High-class Cuisine. 

.{F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices : 
Managers: | KNDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. } Fenchurch Avenue. 
For particulars of the above and of later Cruises apply to the latter firm, at 5 Fenchurch 
venue, London, E.C., or to the West-End Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, 5.W. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 
the above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, and 


COLOM 
F. GREEN & CO. ‘ead Offices : 
(ANDERSON: ANDERSON & CO.}  Fenchurci Avenue’ London, 


For oun apply to the firm at Avenue, orto 
the Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S. 


3,876 tons 


The “GARONNE TANGIER, 


Pp. and_O. MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 
BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR. MALTA, BRINDISI, 
EGYPT ADEN, and MADRAS oid BOMBAY.. 


every week, 


j every fortnight. 
every three weeks. 


ZEAL AND, TASMANIA, and NA 

VENICE and. BRINDISI to EGYPT the 
CHEAP RETURN TICKETS. 

lars apply at the Se Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., or 


For 
London, S.W. 
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SOUTH AFRICAN GOLD MINE, LAND & EXPLORATION SHARES. 


H. HALFORD & CO. 


70 & 71 Palmerston Buildings, London, £.C. 
Telegraphic Address : ‘‘ MONITOR, LONDON.” 
— ey rs and sellers of South African Gold Mining, 
Land, and Exploration shares. Close market prices guaran- 
teed. fe Contango rates. Accounts opened for settlement 


in three months, if desired. All profits paid directly accounts 
are closed. 
Send for our selected list of the best Mine and other shares for invest- 


ment or speculation. 


H. HALFORD & CO, 


70 & 7 PALMERSTON BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.c. 
References in all parts of the United Kingdom and Abroad. 


POWDER 
BURLINGTON CARRIAGE C0., LTD. 


WORLD. 
BUILDERS TO THE ROYAL FAMILY, 
315-317 Oxford Street, W. 


Old and Aristocratic Designs reproduced in Steel and 
Hickory at half the weight. 


Builders of FAMILY OMNIBUSES 
For most County FAMILIES. 


THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM 
of purchase arranged at Cash Prices. 


Specialty: Light Cob-sized LANDAUS. 


315-317 OXFORD STREET, W. 
rI3 
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INSURANCE. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS 
“THE IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. FIRE. 
Est. 1803.—1 OLD BROAD ST., E.C. ; and 22 PALL MALL, S.W. 


Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000. Paid-up, £300,000. Total Funds, over £1,500,000. 
— E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


ESTABLISHED 1824. TOTAL FUNDS EXCEED £4,000,000. ESTA3LISHED 1924. 


SCOTTISH UNION AND NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 


Lonpon : 3 Kinc Witt1am Sr., E.C. Giascow: 150 West Georce Sr. 
Heap Orrice—35 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
Secretary—J. K. Macponacp. Actuary M‘Cuai, F.F.A. 
General Manager—A. DuNcAN. 

LIFE INSURANCE. 

Early Bonus Scheme. (E.B.) The following, among other special advan- 
tages, apply to ordinary Policies issued under this Scheme. ides being payable 
——e on proof of death and title, they are, at the end of three years from 

ir date: 

Entitled to rank for Bonus Additions ; indisputable on the ground of Errors or 
Omissions ; World-Wide without Extra Charge; and kept in force, wholly 
or partially, even in case of Non payment of Premium. 

Bonus Scheme. (D. B.) Under this Scheme Prorit Poticres are 
issued at Non-profit Rates, and share in the profits when the premiums received, 
accumulated at 4 per cent. compound interest, amount to the Sum Assured. Policies 
of this class which have for the first time become entitled to rank for Bonus have 
received Additions at the rate of £10 per cent., besides a further progressive 
addition of £1 per cent. per annum. 

FIRE INSURANCE. 


Almost all descriptions of Property issued on the most favourable conditions. 

‘* THE TIMES” Dec. 29, 1894, says in a leading article on 
“Our Daughters” 

‘‘ FIVE per cent. was regarded as the current rate of interest on good 


** security when paterfamilias set up housekeeping ; now he must think 
** himself lucky when he can get Three.” 


The MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of New York 
Guarantees Five per cent, 


UNDER ITS 


Debenture Policy, 


WHICH ALSO PROVIDES FOR 
Death Duties, Children’s Education, Marriage Settle- 
ments or Business Capital under one Contract. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS, £42,000,000. 
Apply for particulars to any of the Branch Offices, or to 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager for the United Kingdom, 
17 & 18 Cornhill, London, E.C. 


SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE. 
No. 550, just published, includes Works on Australasian subjects, a 
Collection of Five of the scarcest Works of the late Rev. W. MASKELL, 
PRINTED ON VELLUM (almost unique), and the usual Selection of Miscel- 
laneous Literature at most moderate prices. 

Post free on application to 
H. SOTHERBAN & CO., BOOKSELLEBS, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W. 


On January 27 (Sixpence), New Series, No. 152, 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for Fesrvary, 


containing “CLARISSA FURIOSA,” by W. E. NORRIS. Chaps. 5 to 8— 
“IMPRESSIONS OF A FIRST NIGHT”—‘* THE DANE AT HOME” 
—“THE CONSUL’S WIFE”—“OUR OLD TOWN WALLS”~and 
“CLEG KELLY, ARAB OF THE CITY: his Progress and Adventures,” 
by S. R. CROCKETT, Author of ‘‘ The Raiders,” “‘ The Stickit Minister,” 
&c. Adventures 50-55. 


London: SM.TH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Just out. 
“THE POETIC YEAR and OTHER POEMS. 
By Mavup Vyse. Price 2s. 6d. 
H. R. ALLenson, 30 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


THE MONIST. 


Contents for JANUARY 1896: 
GERMINAL. SELECTION. Professor AuGUsT WEISMANN. 
PATHOLOGICAL PLEASURES AND PAINS. Tu. Rumor. 
ON THE PART PLAYED BY ACCIDENT IN INVENTION 
AND DISCOVERY. Professor Ernst Macu. 
ON THE NATURE OF MATHEMATICAL KNOWLEDGE. 
By Professor H. ScHUBERT. 
ON CHINESE PHILOSOPHY. Dr. Pau Carus. 
*s* A sample copy mailed free to any address on application. 
Current numbers 2s. 6d., yearly 9s. 6d. 
THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY, CHICACO. 
London Address — 
17 JOHNSON’S COURT, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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SEELEY & CO 


EVENTS OF OUR OWN TIME. 
THE DEVELOPMENT of NAVIES. By 


Captain S. Earptey Witmot, R.N. With many Illustrations. Cloth, 5s. 
** Nothing could be better." — Vorkshire Post. 
“* A most informing and lucid book...... has all the terseness and point of a 
skilful study by a practical man.”—Sfecfator. 
“* An admirable summary and survey.” — 7imes. 


THE LIBERATION of ITALY. By the 


Countess EvetyN MarTINENGO Cesaresco. With 4 Portraits on Copper. 
Large crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
“ The most fascinating political movement of our century."—Daily Chronicle. 


THE REFOUNDING of the GERMAN 


— by Colonel Matteson, C.S.I. With Portraits and Plans. 
loth, ss. 
** Colonel Malleson’s book will be found invaluable.” —Sco#: 


THE AFGHAN WARS. By ArcuipaLp 


Forees. Second Edition. With Portraits and Plans. Cloth, 5s. 
Eminently readable and spirited.” ~Saturday Review. 


THE WAR in the CRIMEA. By Sir 


4 Hamtey, K.C.B. Fifth Edition. With Portraits, Maps and Plans. 
Cloth, 5s. 

“A well-knitted historical narrative, written by a competent critic and well- 
informed observer.” — Times. 


THE INDIAN MUTINY. By Colonel Matte- 


SON, C.S.I. Fourth Edition. With Portrait and Maps. Cloth, 5s. 
“* A mostexcellent short history of the Indian Mutiny.”"—Grafhic. 


ACHIEVEMENTS in ENGINEERING. By 


Professor VERNON Harcourt. With many Illustrations. Cloth, 5s. 
“* A good idea, most successfully carried out."—Pad/ Mall Gazette. 


THE PORTFOLIO. Enlarged. 3s. 6d. net. 


JANUARY NUMBER. 
THE PICTURE GALLERY OF CHARLES I. 
By Craupe 
Four Plates and 32 other Illustrations. 
Six Numbers Yearly. Subscription, 21s. net; post free, 235. d. net. 


London: SEELEY & CO., Limirep, Essex Street, Strand. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE YEAR’S ART, 1896. Seventeenth 


Annual Issue. A Concise Epitome of all matters relating to the Arts of 
Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture, which have occurred in the United 
Kingdom during the year 1895, together with information respecting the 
events of the year 1896. 

With Portraits of prominent Lady Artists, a Critical Record of some of the 
Art Characteristics of the Year, by GzorGe Moorr, and a Note on Architec- 
ture by H. H. StatuHam, Editor of “* The Builder.” 


Nearly 400 pp., crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE YEAR’S MUSIC, 1896. Being a Concise 


Record of British and Foreign Musical Events, Productions, Appearances, 
Criticisms, Memoranda, &c., useful alike to the Professional and the 
Amateur. 


London: J. S. VIRTUE & Co., Ltd., 26 Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row, E.C 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 


FEBRUARY. Price Sevenpence. 
Contains the First Instalment of 
THE MASTER CRAFTSMAN. 
By SIR WALTER BESANT. 


TO-DAY IN JOHANNESBURG. 
LEFT-HAN DEDNESS. 
A TURPENTINE FARM IN GEORGIA. 
BATH BRICK, 
THE FILTRATION OF WATER. 
MONAZITE AND THE INCANDESCENT MANTLE. 
And the following Complete Stories — 
AFTER THE FACT. By E. W. Hornunc. 
THE HERMIT. ByC. J. Hyne. 
WOURALI: a Tale of British Guiana. 
“WHERE THE TREASURE IS.” 
Other Articles are— 
A PLEA FOR A SIMPLER LIFE; OBEAH; THE OLDEST 
TRADE IN THE WORLD; SOCIAL CRIMES, by Mrs. Lyx» 
Linton; THB MONTH; SCIENCE AND ARTS; &c. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, 7s. 5d. ; or Sudieding pectage to any address at Home 
or Abroad, gs. 1d. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, Lrp., London and Edinburgh. 


HEAP BOOKS.—THREEPENCE DISCOUNT in the 
SHILLING from the Published Price of nearly all New Books, School 
Books, Bibles and Prayer Books. Country and Export promptly executed. 
gratis and post free. 
GILBERT & FIELD, 67 Moorgate Street, E.C. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE LIFE OF CARDINAL MANNING, 


Archbishop of Westminster. By Epmuno SHeripan Member of 
the Roman Academy of Letters. 2 vols. With Portraits. 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ Written with absolute impartiality and outspoken 
reedom, with energy, lucidity, and fulness.” 


Globe 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
NEW POEMS. 


By Curistina Rossetti. 
Hitherto Unpublished and Uncollected. Edited by WittiaM MICHAEL 
Rossettt. 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ This volume will come as a lovely and fragrant 
offering to those —and they are not few—who see in Christina Rossetti the first of 

English women singers.” 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

THE BROWN AMBASSADOR. A Story of 

the Three Days’ Moon. By Mrs. HuGu FRASER. 
Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


JOAN THE MAID: a Dramatic Romance. 


By Joun Huntiey Sxrine, Warden of Glenalmond. 
Mr. Anprew Lana, in COSMOPOZLIS, says:—“ To my taste, of all the poets 
known to me (who have dealt with the subject), Mr. Skrine’s arrow is nearest to 
the gold.” 


MACMILLAN’S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 


FLITTERS, TATTERS, and the COUN- 


SELLOR, and other Sketches. By the Author of “ Hogan, M.P.” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 


ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION.—Crown 8vo. 2s. 60. 
DUNDONALD. By the Hon. J. W. Fortescue. 
THE TIMES.—“ A very vigorous and vivid little volume.” 


Crown Svo. Ss. 6d. net. 


THE HISTORY of the POST OFFICE 


PACKET SERVICE between the Years 1793-1815. Compiled from Records, 
chiefly Official, by ARruur H. Norway. I Ilustrated. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 


Now Ready, Price ONE SHILLING. 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY, 1896. 
1. THE MADONNA OF A DAY—(Conclusion). 
2. FONTENOY. 
3. MACHINA EX—CCLO. 
4. JOHANNESBURG THE GOLDEN. 
5s. NORAH McGILL. 
6. FLORIAN. 
7. “HE COMETH NOT.” 
8. A QUEEN’S MESSENGER. 
9. SOME JUDGES, 
zo. CARLOS. 
11. THE DEATH OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


NEW WORKS. 


NOW READY. 


OUTDOOR LIFE in ENGLAND. By Artuur 


T. Fisner, Major, late erst Hussars; Author of “Through Stable and 
Saddle Room,” “ Rod and River.” 1 vol. demy 8vo. 14s. 


THE 


NOW READY, 


THE STORY of BRITISH MUSIC, from 


the Earliest Times to the Tudor Period. By Freperick Janes Crowesrt, 
Author of “Th: Great Tone Poets,” ‘‘ Musical Cc. i 
numerous Testrations. 1 vol, demy S8vo. 15s. 


NOW READY. 


THE LOST POSSESSIONS of ENGLAND: 


Tangier, Minorca, Cuba, Manila, Corsica, Buenos Ayres, Java, the lonian 
By WALTER FREWEN Lorp, Barrister-at-Law. 1 vol. crown 
vo. 


NOW READY. 


AT THE COURT of the AMIR. By Joun 


A.rrep Gray, M.B., late Surgeon to His the of Afg’ 
With Portrait and other Illustrations. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 16s. 


NOW READY. 


CURIOSITIES of IMPECUNIOSITY. By 


H. G. Somervitie. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS, 


NOTICE—The publication of SLATIN PASHA’S 
important work “FIRE AND SWORD IN 
THE SUDAN,” which had been arranged to take 
place on Monday next, is postponed until the following 
Monday, February 3, owing to the large demand 
rendering it impossible to supply the copies required 
until that date. 


Now ready at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


WITH KELLY TO CHITRAL. 


By Lieut. W. G. L. BEYNON, D.S.O. 
3rd Goorkha Rifles, Staff Officer to Col. Kelly with the Relief Force. 
With Map, Plans, and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Daily Telegraph.—* Lieut. Beynon’s light hearted and unpretentious narrative 
may be accepted as a per'ectly accurate and trustworthy record of one of the most 
remarkable military feats of recent times.” 


A Second Edition will be ready next week. 


TWELVE HUNDRED MILES IN A 
WAGGON. 


A Narrative of a Journey in Cape Colony, the Transvaal, and the 
Chartered Company's Territories. 
ALICE BALFOUR 
With nearly 40 original Ilustrations from Sketches by ‘the Authes, and a Map. 
Demy 8vo. 16s. 
Spectator.—“ A charming record of a most interesting journey.” 


A LITTLE TOUR IN AMERICA. 


By the V ery Rev. S. REYNOLDS HOLE, Dean of Rochester, 
Author of ‘‘ The Memories of Dean Hole,” ‘* A Book about Roses,” &c. 
With numerous Illustrations, Demy 8vo. 1s. 
Church Times.—“ We say to everybody, Get the ‘ Little Tour,’ and thank us for 
indicating the extent of ground which this survey of American life covers.” 


Second Edition now ready. 


TOMMY ATKINS. A Tale of the Ranks. By 
Ropert BLatcurorp, of ‘‘ A Son of the Forge,” Merrie England,” 
&c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s 
Manchester Guardian.—* Gives the most vivid picture that we have seen of the 
whole life and conversation of the private soldier.” 
an sted Observer.—* A splendid narrative of the barrack life of the rank and 


LONDON : EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 BEDFORD STREET ; 


NEW NOVELS NOW READY. 


BY MARGERY HOLLIS. 


UP IN ARMS. 


By the Author of “‘ Through Thick and Thin” &c. 
3 vols. small crown 8vo. 12s. 


‘* The problem the author has set before herself is admirably treated and admirably 
solved. Though the story assumes a variety of phases, it never becomes dull or 
lapses from the leading theme...... A very dainty story, with some philosophy 
in it."—Scotsman. 


BY H. ANNESLEY VACHELL. 
THE ROMANCE OF JUDGE 
KETCHUM. 


By the Author of “‘ The Model of Christian Gay.” 
1 vol, crown 8vo. 6s. 
“An excepticnally clever, entertaining, and artistically excellent novel. The 
story is ingenious and well worked out, and every character in it is a distinct and 


striking entity.”— World. 
“This story is delightful. It is a well-constructed, well-written book; the 


characters are drawn with distinction, and the scenes dramaticall presented.” 
aily Chronicle. 


BY L. DOUGALL. 


MADONNA OF A DAY. 


By the Author of “ The Mermaid” &c. 
1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE 


BY W. PETT RIDGE. 


A CLEVER WIFE, 


By the Author of “ Telling Stories” &c. 
1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s, 


“ An entertaining novel."—Padi Mall Gasette. 

* Clever and humorous.” — Wor 

“A carefully written human document, ~ Rw remarkable study of a woman 
novelist, which is too human and symp m into caricature.” 
Manchester Guardian. 


** The author writes well, and the book is interesting right 
Chronicle. 
ning story.” 


“ 4 brightly written and 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


NEW YORK: 70 FIFTH AVENUE. 


PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
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GEORGE PHILIP & SON'S 
EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


Cambridge Local Examinations, 
CHRISTMAS, 1896. 


STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS FOR THE USE OF STUBENTS 
PREPARING FOR EXAMINATION. 


Religious Knowledge:— 


Davies’ Notes on I. Samuel. New Edition, with Map and Examination s. d. 

Davies’ Notes on IT. Samuel Do. do. Io 
Davies’ Notes on St. Matthew Do. do. 1 6 
Davies’ Notes on the Acts Do. do. ro 
Davies’ Manual of the Church Catechism do. ° 9 
Davies’ Manual! of the Book of Common 


“ The Notes are very full, and the matter is so arranged as to render great assist- 
ance to the student.”—Scholastic World. 


English History :— 
ear Manual of the History of England, from Edward the Confessor to 


he Death of King John (1066-1216) «...+-secveeeresensseneereeess 20 

M Owen's History of England and Wales from the Roman to the 
orman Conquest (B.C. 55—A.D. 1066) 20 

Haughton’s Student's Summary of the Principal Events in English His- 
tory. Second Edition, wit — and Index. Crown 8vo. cloth.. 5 0 
age 's Student’s Summary of English History without Notes. Fep. A 

Haughton’s Shilling Summary of English History, containing Principal 


English History for Schools. By Joun Curnow, LL.D. ae for 
Candidates Preparing for Examination. . 


Brewer's Outlines of English Peer containing ‘all’ that is ‘absolutely ‘ 


necessary for Elementary Examination .. occecocece 
English:— 
Richardson's English Practice, Exercises in Analysis, Parsing, &c. . o 6 
Martin’s Scholar’s Handbook of Etymology....-+..se+ssseeeeeeeeeeeece ° 3 
Brewer's Manual of English Grammar Analysis........ eocvesscence Io 
Mathematics :— 
Martin's Elements of mee, ashe I. to VI. (with parts of XI. and XII.) 3 6 
Martin's Euclid, Books I. and I]. 6 
Whitworth's Exercises i fa te to Simple Equations, with Answers. 
Pedley’s Elementary Mensuration, with o 6 
Arithmetic :— 
Piper's Advanced Arithmetic, New and Revised Edition..... 3 6 
Key to Advanced Arithmetic ........0+seeeseeecseeeseeeeeenesecees net 5 © 
Piper’s Arithmetical Examples and a wed the use of Students 
preparing for examination, with Answers . 3 
Natural Science 
Hewitt's Class-Book of Elementary Mechanics 3.0 
Hewitt's Mechanics, Part I., Matter ..... t 6 
Piper's Acoustics, Light and Heat ....+..+-++ 26 
ical Charts Definitions. Compiled by A. E. Brooke, A.C.P., 
and A. Brooke ° 9 
Geography :— 
Hughes’ New Class-Book of Modern Geography. Revised Edition for 
Senior Students 3 6 
Hughes’ Class-Book of Physical 3 6 
Hughes’ Elementary Class-Book of Modern Geography. _— Edition 1 6 
Hughes’ Elementary Class-Book of Physical Geography......-+++++++++ 1 6 
hton’s Ge phy of England and Wales ....... 5 
eats’ Map Studies of the Mercantile World ......-.---- eocccccece 4 6 
DE The Golden Gates of Trade 4 6 
Keltie’s Applied Geography. A Series of Lectures on Geography, as 
The Complete Examiner in Geography, containing over 1,200 Exercises 
from Examination Papers 6 
wr New Series of Geographical Manuals, 
adapted for Candidates preparing for the 
Examinations : 
No. 1. An Introduction to the Study of SS I : 
I 
2 6 
30 
6 
6 
x 
sin 2 6 
Phili Students’ Atlas, irty-six Size, 1 by ro}in. 
With Index. For Senior Students ......-+-+sececeseeecsseceeseece 3 6 
Philips’ Students’ Atlas, Forty-eight Ancient and Modern Maps, with 
A. Size, rr in. by 7in. 7 6 
Phili Comprehensive Atlas, Forty-two Modern and Eighteen Ancient 
a , with Index. Stron; ly bound. Size, 11 in. by 7 in. ......-0. to 6 
Philips’ Cambridge Outline Atlas, containing all the Outline Stags 
required for Junior and Senior Students at the 1896 Examination.... 1 0 
Music :— 
Text-book of Musical Theory, by John Taylor, Lecturer on Music to the 
London School Board ......... 20 
Musical Theory Course, with Exercises and Examination Papers......-. 1 6 
Drawing :— 
Philips’ Books,” in seven books, 2 
The ‘ tical” Drawing Cards, reehand, 1 Twelve 
containing -four Cards. per packet ........ ro 
Test per of Fortv-eight 20 


Carroll’ 's Second Grade Freehan 
Phili; and Shade Copies, Illustrating Drawing from 


jects, Models, and Per Set of Sixteen Copies.... 2 6 


Geometry : — 
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PHILIPS’ SYSTEMATIC ATLAS. 


An important contribution to the Scientific Study of 
embodying the latest developments of the Principles and 
Methods of Geographical Instruction. 


ACKINDER, M. Reader in at Oxford, and 
RA /ENSTEIN, Member of the Council of the Royal Geographical ta 


I, COMPLETE EDITION. Containing over 250 
Maps and Diagrams, in 52 Plates, with an Explanatory Introduction, and 
Complete Index of over 12,000 Names. 

* (a4) Handsomely bound in cloth, 15s. 
* To be had either fn imperial - with a Maps flat, or imperial 8vo. with the 
aps fo! 
Specially adapted to the requirements of Teachers and Private Students. 


II. SCHOOL EDITION. Containing 170 Maps and 


Diagrams, in 41 Plates, with Complete Index. 
Imperial 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Specially adapted to the requirements of Public Schools, Training Colleges, and 
Advanced Classes in Secondary Schools. 
** Seems to me as useful as it is attractive, and to deserve to the full all that ex- 
rts pane said concerning it.”—Rev. Ricuarp Lee, M.A., Head Master Christ's 
ospi 


ARITHMETIC. 
VISUAL ARITHMETIC for JUNIORS, arranged for 


the use of English Schools by JoHANNA WULFSON | Be the original work by 
. Fr. Rirrer von Mocnix. Demy 8vo. boards, 1s. 
Special features of this Book are :— 


1. It contains only exercises, and no explanations which are of little use to pupils. 

2. The method is so gradually and systematically developed that it cannot fail to 
be understood. 

2 It leads to independent work both at home and at school. 

. The vitai connection of the four simple rules is shown, by which means the 
genie are enabled to add and subtract correctly and quickly, to learn the tables 
thoroughly and with ease, and to grasp their application to division. 

5. A marked feature of the soaked | is the continuous repetition of exercises in 
varied form ; for to acquire fluency and correctness it is necessary to reproduce and 
—. until the pupils are able to answer without the least hesitation. 

m.. . It contains a great number of exercises in mental arithmetic, to precede those to 
written, 


HINTS and SUGGESTIONS on the TEACHING of 
VISUAL ARITHMETIC. By Joanna Weirsox. Demy 8vo. boards, 
price 1s. 


NEW EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE GRATIS ON APPLICATION. 


GEORGE PHILIP & SON. London: 32 Fleet Street. 
Liverpool : 45-51 South Castle Street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S PUBLICATIONS, 


NEW NOVEL BY ADELINE SERCEANT. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


GRICA’S HUSBAND. By Sexceant, 


Author of “‘ Sir Anthony,” ‘* Marjory’s Mistake,” &c. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY FOLLY.” 
Now ready at all Booksellers’ and Libraries, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


A PAGAN SOUL. By Louis Vintras, Author 


* Lady Folly.” 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. NEAL. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


FRIEND OR RIVAL. By E izaseru Neat, 
Author of “ Coming of Age,” ‘* My Brother Basil,” &c. 


“Tris all pleasantly written ; the people are agreeable, the scenes are bright and 
natural: the story is too h ing, and altogether i it may be safely recom- 
mended.” —Standard, 
** A good, honest love story of the old-fashioned kind, eminently pleasant reading.” 
Glasgow Herald. 


NEW NOVEL BY ALCERNON CISSINC. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


THE SPORT OF STARS. By Atcernon 


GissinG, Author of A Moorland Idyll,” A Village &e. 


“Mr. Algernon Gissing has a clever novel.. really good 
piece of work, and the minor p with a highest level of cha- 
racterization than is usual in novels.’ Pall Mall Gazette. 


NEW ADDITION TO HURST & BLACKETT’S 
THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 


On Monday, January 20, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. By Mrs. 


CRAIK. 


To be followed in February by 


A LIFE FOR A LIFE. By Mrs. Craik. 


LONDON: HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
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NOTABLE NEW BOOKS 
To be issued by CASSELL & COMPANY. 


A SUPERB ALBUM OF PHOTOGRAPHIC 
VIEWS. 


READY NEXT WEEK, COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME, 
cloth, gilt edges, price 9s. 


THE QUEEN’S LONDON, 


Containing nearly 400 Exquisite Views of London and its Environs. 


(Dedicated by Permission to Her Majesty the Queen.) 


READY SHORTLY, price gs., the FIRST VOLUME of 


BATTLES OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 


An entirely New and Original Work. With Several Hundred 
Stirring Illustrations. 


*5* Amongst the Contributors to this Volume are Archibald Forbes, G. A. 
Henty, D. H. Parry, Herbert Compton, John Augustus O’Shea, H. Sutherland 
Edwards, Charles Lowe, E. F. Knight, Angus Evan Abbott, A. Hilliard Atteridge, 
A. J. Butler, C. Stein, Major-General T. Bland Strange, Colonel W. W. Knollys, 
and Major Arthur Griffiths. 


READY SHORTLY, price 2s. 6d. 


SCHOOLMASTER SKETCHES. 


By T. J. MACNAMARA, Editor of ‘*The Schoolmaster,” and a 
Member of the London School Board. 


The stories are designed to draw attention to the difficulties of the work of 
elementary school teaching, especially in the very poor parts of the great ur 
centres and in the rural districts. 


POPULAR EDITION OF MR. SALA’S 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


NOTICE.—A CHEAP EDITION in One Volume, price 7s. 6d. 
will be published in a few days. 


THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 


By HIMSELF. With Portrait. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE CENTURY 
SCIENCE SERIES. 
READY SHORTLY, price 3s. 64. 
J. CLERK MAXWELL AND 
MODERN PHYSICS. 


By R. T. GLAZEBROOK, F.R.S. 


NEW WORK BY GEORGE GISSING. 
Just published, 1s, 4d. 


THE PAYING GUEST. 


“‘ Mr. Gissing’s style is admirable. There is not a bungling touch throughout 
marring the clearness of his execution.”— Daily News. 


LADY BONNIE’S EXPERIMENT. By 


Horxrns. 
“The story of this little volume is so brightly and amusingly written that its 
sparkle keeps it alive from cover to cover.” —A thena@us. 


A WHIRL ASUNDER. By 


ATHERTON. 
“The story is vividly, even fierily, written, and has enough cleverness packed 
between its two very small covers to stock half a dozen respectable novels.” 


THE LITTLE HUGUENOT. By Ma 


By Max 
PemBerRTON. Second Edition. 


“A jewel of a book...... The story is really a little drama. There are many 
dramatic scenes and tableaux, and the dialogue is full of wit and snap and reflection 
o the time.”—Vanity Fair. 


A WHITE BABY. By James Wetsu. 
A KING’S DIARY. By Percy Wuire. 


Fourth Edition. 
The above Volumes are published in Cassell’s Pocket Library, Edited 
by MAX PEMBERTON. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Lrp., London, Paris, and Melbourne. 


GERTRUDE 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


MR. LANG’S NEW ROMANCE OF THE DAYS 
OF JEANNE D’ARC. 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY. Crown 8vo. price 6s, 


A MONK OF FIFE: 


Being the Chronicle Written by Norman Leslie, of Pitcullo, concern- 
ing Marvellous Deeds that Befell in the Realm of France in 
the Years of our Redemption, MCCCCXXIX-XXXI. 


Now first done into English, out of the French, by ANDREW LANG, 
With Illustrations and Initial Letters by SELWYN IMAGE. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of GEORGE 


oun ROMANES, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. Written and Edited by his 
fire. With Portrait and 2 Illustrations. 8vo. 15s. 

“Mrs. Romanes has given to the world a volume which may be read with 
interest by readers of all classes, for it is the history of a mind of rare energy and 
range of sympathy, and it draws for us the portrait of a man the simplicity and 
gentleness of whose nature were not less lovable than his steadfast regard for truth 
and his deep interest in human welfare." —Daily News. 


The UNION of ENGLAND and SCOT- 


LAND. A Study of International History. By James Mackinnon, Ph.D., 
Examiner in History to the University of Eain burgh. 8vo. 16s. 


HISTORY of the JEWISH NATION after 


the DESTRUCTION of JERUSALEM under TITUS. By the Rev. 
Atrrep Epersueimm, M.A., D.D., Ph.D., sometime Grinfield turer on 
the Septuagint in the University of Oxford. New Edition (the Third), Revised 
by the Rev. Henry A. Wutre, M.A., Fellow of New College, Oxford. With 
a Preface by the Rev. Wittiam Sanpay, D.D., LL.D., Margaret Professor 
of Divinity and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 8vo. 18s. 


LEVIORE PLECTRO: Occasional Verses. 
By Atrrep Cocurane. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
By the same Author. 
The KESTREL’S NEST and other VERSES. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


DAY-DREAMS: Poems. By ALrreDGuRNEY, 
M.A., Vicar of St. Barnabas’, Pimlico, Author of ‘‘ The Story of a Friendship ” 
&c. Fep. &vo. 3s. 6d. 


The LIFE of NANCY, and other Stories. 


By Saran Orne Jewett. Crown €vo. és. 


THE SILVER LIBRARY.—‘ew Volumes. 
Crown 8vo. ss. 6d. each. 


HAGGARD’S (H. R.) MONTE- | LANG’S (Andrew) COCK 
ZUMA’S DAUGHTER, With 25 LANE ann COMMON SENSE. 
With a New Preface. 


Contents: Introduction — Savage 
Spiritualism — Ancient Spiritualism — 
in Dwelling-Houses. With 7 Plates 

and 113 Illustrations inthe Text. | Common Sense— Apparitions, Ghosts, 
LEISURE READINGS. By gazing — The Second Sight — Ghosts 
Epmunp CLopp, Anprew Witson, | before the Law—A Modern Trial for 
Tuomas Foster, A. C. Ranvarp, | Witchcraft —Presbyterian Ghost-hunters 
and Ricwarp A. Procror. With | — The Logic of Table-turning — The 
Lilustrations. Ghost Theory of the Origin of Religion. 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW. No. 375. 


1. THE REIGN OF THE QUEEN. 7. PAINTERS AND _ CRITICS: 

2. ITALIAN INFLUENCE ON FRENCH AND ENGLISH. 
ENGLISH ,POETRY. 

. MARSHAL CANROBERT. 

. FINLAND. 

. THE LETTERS OF SAMUEL 
TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 

. WAR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Illustrations by Maurice Greir- 
FENHAGEN,. 
BUTLER’S (Edward A.) OUR 
HOUSEHOLD INSECTS: an | 
Account of the Insect-Pests found 


CIAL AFFAIRS IN ASIA, 
11, HENRY REEVE, 


Now ready, price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE for Feprvuary. 


CONTENTS : 
OLD MR. TREDGOLD. Chapters } MISER MORGAN, 


Norris. 


By W. E. 


33-36. By Mrs. 

AND | ON LIMBO. Py Vernon Lan 
ERNEY. 


THE PASTEUR INSTITUTE. By | AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. 
Mrs. Percy FRANKLAND. By Anprew Lane. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 


Price 1s., post free. 
[ NDIGESTION : Its Causes and Cure. By JOHN H. 
Crarke, M.D. 
London: James Eprs & Co. (Lrp.), 170 Piccadilly, and 48 Threadneedle Street. 
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The Saturday Review. 


25 January, 1896. 


GEORGE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


BROWNING 
AND THE CHRISTIAN FAITH. 


< On thetEvidences of Christianity from Browning’s 
Point of View. 


By EDWARD BERDOE, 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 256 pp. ss. 


PROSE ROMANCES 
‘ OF THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 


Translated by WILLIAM MORRIS, 
With an Introduction by JOSEPH JACOBS. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. (Nearly ready. 


(Fust out. 


SPENSER’S ‘FAERIE QUEENE.” 


With over 90 Full-page Illustrations, besides 80 Canto 
Headings, Initials, and 60 Tailpieces, by 


WALTER CRANE. 


A New (limited) Edition, on Arnold's Unbleached Hand-mde Paper, large 
post 4to. in Nineteen Monthly Parts, 10s. 6d. net ea h Part. 


No odd Parts supplied separately. 


” The Text (which has been collated from Four Editions, includin that of 1590) 
‘js Edited by THOMAS J. WISE. 


The FIRST BOOK (in Three Parts), 256 pages, with 14 Fu'l-page Designs 
and 23 Canto Headings and Tailpieces, £1 11s. 6d. ; cloth, £1 14s. 


The SECOND BOOK (in Three Parts), 280 pages, with 18 Full-page 
Designs and 22 Canto Headings and Tailpieces, £1 11s. 6d. ; cloth, £1 14s. 


The THIRD BOOK (in Three Parts), 280 pages, with 18 Full-page Designs 
and 23 Canto Headings and Tailpieces, £1 11s. 6d. ; cloth, £1 14s. 


PART X., with 4 Full-page Designs and 8 Head and Tail Pieces. 


PART XI., with 5 Full-page Designs and 6 Head and Tail Pieces. 
(Fust out 


BY AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE. 


THE GURNEYS of EARLHAM. (Uniform 


with “‘ The Story of Two Noble Lives.”) Being Memoirs and Letters of the 
eleven Children of John and Catherine Gurney of Earlham, 1775-1875, and the 
Ss of their Religious Life under many different forms. Phustrated with 
33 P wure Plates and 19 Woodcuts. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 25s. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES: being Memo- 


rial Sketches of Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, Dean of Westminster; Hen 
Alford, Dean of Canterbury ; Mrs. Duncan Stewart; and Paray le Moni 
Illustrated with 7 Portraits and 17 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 


NORTH-WESTERN FRANCE. With Map. 


Uniform with N.-E., S.-E., and S.-W. France, and about 80 Woodcuts from 
Drawings by the Author. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE PRINCIPLES of ART. As Illustrated 


by Examples in the Ruskin Museum at Sheffield. Compiled by Witttam 
HITE from Mr. Ruskin’s Works, with some unpublished matter and 
6 Photogravure Plates. Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 680 pages. 


PRIDE and PREJUDICE.' By Jane Austen. 


With too Illustrations by Hugh Thomson, and an Introduction by GeorcE 
Saintssury. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 6s. 
‘Excellent as is Mr. Thomson's previous work, he has surpassed the best of it in 
these drawings to ‘ Pride and Prejudice.’"—Saturday Review. 


MARMONTEL’S MORAL TALES. Selected 


and Retranslated, with Introduction and Notes, by GrorcEe SAINnTsBURY, 
- 45 Ln by Chris. Hammond. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top or 
ses, 


SIR CHARLES GRANDISON. By 


Ricuarpson. The Letters being Selected and Arranged to form a connected 

Narrative, with Introduction and Notes, by GeorGe SarnTssury, and 60 

aes by Chris. Hammond. 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, gilt tops or 
ges, 12s. 


SLAV TALES. Translated from the French 


of Cxopsko, and Illustrated with 60 Drawi Emily J. Harding. Larg 
crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, és. vJ 


LEGENDS from RIVER and MOUNTAIN. 


Translated from the Roumanian and German by Carmen Sytva (H.M. the 
een of Roumania) and ALMA STRETTELL. With 40 Illustrations by 
- H. Robinson. Large crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


BY JOHN RUSKIN. 
FORS CLAVIGERA. A New Edition in 


4 vols. with all the Illustrations. Vol. I. containing Letters I. to XXIV. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. About sso pages. (Nearly ready. 


STUDIES IN BOTH ARTS: being 10 Plates 


reproduced in Photogravure and Chromo-lithography from unpublished 
Drawings by the Author, with Descriptive Passages. 15 by 11 inches. 
Cloth, 21s. net. With cloth Cover designed by Sir Edward Burne-Jones. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. each; roan, gilt edges, 10s. each; 
half-parchment, gilt top, 9s. each, with all the Plates. 


THE SEVEN LAMPS of ARCHITECTURE. 


The 14 Plates for this Edition have been specially prepared from the larger 
work. Sixth Edition. 


ARATRA PENTELICI. Seven Lectures on 


sd Elements of Sculpture. With 1 Engraving on Steel and 20 Autotype 
tes. 


VAL D’ARNO. Ten Lectures on Art of the 


Thirteenth Century in Pisa and Florence. With 1 Steel Engraving and 12 
Autotype Plates. 


ARIADNE FLORENTINA. Six Lectures on 


Wood and Metal Engraving, and Appendix. With 4 Full-page Facsimiles 
from Holbein's ‘‘ Dance of Death,” and 12 Autotype Plates. 


LECTURES on ARCHITECTURE and PAINT- 


ING. Delivered at Edinburgh in November, 1853. With 15 Full-page 
Illustrations drawn by the Author. 


THE HARBOURS of ENGLAND. With the 


12 Illustrations made expressly for the Work my late J. M. W. Turner, 
reproduced in Photogravure, and an Introduction by T. J. Wis. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. each; roan, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. each; 
half-parchment, gilt top, 6s. 6d. each. 


SESAME and LILIES. A Small Complete 


Edition, containing the Three Lectures, ‘‘ King’s Treasuries,” ‘‘ Queen's 
Gardens,” and ‘** The Mystery of Life,” with long Preface and Index. 


MUNERA PULVERIS. Six Essays on the 


Elements of Political Economy. 


THE EAGLE’S NEST. Ten Lectures on the 


Relation of Natural Science to Art. 


TIME and TIDE, by WEARE and TYNE. 


Twenty-five Letters to a Working Man of Sunderland on the Laws of Work. 


THE CROWN of WILD OLIVE. Four 


Essays on Work, Traffic, and the Future of England, With Articles on the 
Economy of the Kings of Prussia. Ninth Edition. ; 


QUEEN of the AIR. A Study of the Greek 


Myths of Cloud and Storm. Sixth Edition. 


THE TWO PATHS. Lectures on Art and its 


Application to Decoration and Manufacture, delivered 1858-9. With New 
Preface and added Note. Third Edition. 


A JOY for EVER (and its Price in the 


Market). The Substance of Two Lectures on the Political Economy of Art. 
With New Preface and added Articles, Third Edition. 


LECTURES on ART. Delivered at Oxford 


in 1870. Revised by the Author, with New Preface. Seventh Edition. 


THE ETHICS of the DUST. Ten Lectures 


to Little Housewives on the Elements of Crystallization. Crown 8vo. 


Eighth Edition. 
In Three 


THE ELEMENTS of DRAWING. 


Letters to Beginners. Illustrated. 


THE STONES of VENICE. Selections for 


the Use of Travellers. 2 vols. cloth, 5s. each. Sixth Edition. 
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